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ROMANISM AND THE IRISH RACE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PART I. 


Tue forces which produce the most remarkable effects in this 
world work unseen and unthought of till the time comes for their 
operation to manifest itselt. The fields remain bare and brown, 
the boughs of the forest-tree continue naked, while the seed is 
swelling in the soil and the sap is rising in the trunk: on a sudden, 
with the dawn of summer, the world reclothes itself with verdure. 
The transformation, long preparing in secret, breaks upon us when 
it comes with a suddenness which would appear like enchantment, 
if custom had not taught us to look for it. The phenomena of 
human life are the result of causes similarly and secretly active. 
The world-spirit is for ever busy in its workshop, out of sight 
and forgotten, but no custom will serve us here to enable us to 
forecast what is coming. Nature never repeats herself, and out 
of the infinite variety of materials is for ever throwing out some- 
thing new, something startling, something utterly unlooked for. 
The Buddhist religion, the Christian religion, the Mohammedan 
religion, the Reformation, the French Revolution, all changed 
the face of society, but all took mankind by surprise. We can 
partially account for such manifestations—or we think we can 
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account for them—after they have become facts ; but our insight 
into the spiritual forces which rule our fortunes is far too im- 
perfect to enable us to make a guess of what may lie before us, 
and to those who seriously observe the course of human history no 
proverb seems better founded than that which tells us that “ no- 
thing is certain but the unforeseen.” Reason is without generaliza- 
tions from which to argue. Each generation of us is as if it had 
grown up in a single season—winter or summer, as the case may be ; 
past experience throws no light on the fruit which it will produce. 
The seasons will change. They are always changing and altering 
the aspect of everything, but they do not change in the same order, 
and fact, as it evolves itself, delights in baffling our calculations. 
America is the land of wonders. From forty million Europeans 
thrown into a vast virgin continent, with the arts and sciences, the 
accumulated knowledge and experience of all antecedent time, we 
may naturally look for surprises. There, unconstrained by tradi- 
tions and superstitions, new ideas can organize themselves, and that 
under such conditions phenomena should rise which had never been 
seen before is no more than what reason would have expected. What 
no one would or could have expected is, that in America, of all coun- 
tries, a creed which in the Old World a century ago was universally 
supposed to be worn out and done with, should have been precisely 
the one which has taken root there most firmly and is growing with 
the most amazing rapidity. A prophet, who had foretold at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence that within a century the 
Roman Catholics would be the largest single religious community 
in the United States, would have deserved a place in a lunatic 
asylum, so absurd such an anticipation would have seemed. Mor- 
monism might have appeared unlikely, Socialism might have ap- 
peared unlikely ; it would have been distressing to expect a res- 
urrection of a belief in magic under the contemptible aspect of 
Spiritualism. Yet no one who understood the erratic capabilities 
of man’s nature would have said that either of these extravagances 
yas entirely impossible. That in New York and New England, the 
chosen home of Calvinism and Puritanism, the woman of the seven 
hills should have set up her standard, and that American citizens 
would be gathered round it in millions, would have seemed an 
hypothesis so wild, that every man or woman with ordinary sense 
would have agreed that it could not be. Yet this extraordinary 
fact has literally come to pass, and the dream of the Ultramontanes, 
that the Pope will soon exercise as complete an authority in the 
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United States as Gregory VII. ever exercised in Europe, is scarcely 
more preposterous or impossible of realization than the state of 
things which actually exists would have seemed to the grandfathers 
of the present generation. 

In 1785 there was one Roman Catholic bishop in the United 
States, with fifty priests and twelve churches. The Roman Catho- 
lie population was French or Spanish. They had neither school, 
college, convent, nor monastery. They were declining in numbers 
or were being absorbed in the preponderating Anglo-Saxon element. 
In 1879 the number of Catholics is six millions and a half. They 
have sixty-three bishops, five thousand seven hundred and fifty 
priests, five thousand five hundred and eighty-nine churches, five 
hundred convents, seven hundred colleges, seminaries, and acade- 
mies, and nearly two thousand parish schools. The rate of increase 
is still rising, flocks and pastors having more than doubled in the 
last twenty years. The chief explanation is the immigration of 
Irish peasantry, which began on a large scale in 1866-67. The Irish 
who were in America before the potato-famine were chiefly Pres- 
byterians from the north, part of the Protestant colony which had 
been planted by Cromwell. They were worth their weight in gold 
to Ireland, if it was for Ireland’s interest to become a Protestant 
country. But they were too sturdy and independent to please the 
bishops and land-owners of the Established Church. They were 
persecuted away and went to New England, where they paid their 
debt with interest to the old country at Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

Folly and misgovernment sent the Irish Presbyterians to Amer- 
ica. The famine sent the Celtic peasantry thither in ten times 
larger numbers. They, too, when they went, supposed that they had 
to thank England for their banishment. So scandalously had Ire- 
land been treated, that the people not unnaturally set down what- 
ever they suffered at England’s door. That they would carry with 
them the old hostility to England, as their Protestant fellow coun- 
trymen had done, was probable enough. That their religion would 
survive the change was expected by no one. Their own clergy 
dreaded the effect upon them of contact with American liberty. 
The Americans themselves thought that they could absorb and as- 
similate these ignorant millions of ragged wretches as easily as a 
shoal of sprats are swallowed and digested by a whale. “ How long 
does it take,” I once asked a distinguished gentleman at New York, 
“to make an Irishman into an American?” “How long?” he said ; 
“h’m ! well, about half an hour.” The answer, unfortunately, was 
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more epigrammatic than true. He went on to explain that they 
would be scattered over a vast extent of country, where their priests 
could not follow them—a man could not remain a Roman Catholic 
to any purpose without priest, sacrament, or chapel—if the parents 
continued, for their own lifetime, to pray to the Virgin and the 
saints, the American schoolmaster would take care to enlighten 
their children. 

In this as in some other points the fine confidence of the Ameri- 
cans in the effect of their ins‘itutions has been disappointed. The 
Irish peasant has suffered so long for his religion that it is in the 
granules of his blood. Roman Catholicism, which grew sick and 
stagnant in power and prosperity, has in Ireland been braced into 
vigor by calamity. Like the mythological monster, it has been in 
contact with the hard soil of fact, and has gathered fresh life from 
it. With an energy infinitely creditable to them, when they reached 
the New World, the Irish clergy and people set themselves to meet 
their new circumstances. There was money in plenty. The old six- 
pence-a-day wages of Ireland was turned into as many shillings, and 
out of the shillings the Irish boys and girls parted cheerfully with as 
many as were needed for a faith which was a second nature to them. 
Thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, were lost at first in the huge 
cities of the enormous continent, but the Church soon overtook 
its straying sheep. It watched over their marriages: the Irish in 
America marry wholly among themselves and within their own 
creed. It kept its hold on the children, and furnished them with an- 
tidotes to correct the poison of the secular schools. The lapses from 
the faith, once relatively large, have now wholly ceased, and after 
thirty years the Roman Catholic body is the largest, strongest, and 
wealthiest in the Union ; its members are the most perfectly organ- 
ized, and the most completely obedient to their spiritual chiefs. 
The immigration from Ireland has almost ceased. It has been 
checked in part by the rise of wages at home ; other causes must 
be at work also, which are not understood ; for the population of the 
island, once so extremely prolific, does not tend any more to an in- 
crease at home, and either children are no longer born there in the 
same proportion, or the drift is directed into the English towns and 
colonies, to carry on the propagandism elsewhere. But the Irish in 
America are now independent of additions from without. There 
are already six millions of them. They preserve the abstinence 
from sexual vice which distinguishes them so honorably at home, 
and this is favorable to large families. If they go on growing as 
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they have grown for the last twenty years, there will be twelve 
millions at the end of the century. 

Surely a singular phenomenon! At the accession of the house 
of Hanover, there were scarcely eight hundred thousand Irish Celts 
in existence, all told, and those a poor, trampled, and despised peo- 
ple—savages so abject that Dean Swift regarded them as natural- 
born hewers of wood and drawers of water, for whose speedy extine- 
tion a wise legislation had provided. These Celts are now virtual 
masters of their own country : they turn the elections in the great 
English cities ; they are a weighty element in the English colonies ; 
while in the New World they have expanded into a nation, separate 
in blood, separate in religion, as little likely to merge in the old race 
of republican Americans as the parent stock at home is likely to as- 
similate with the British, yet grafted in upon the American Consti- 
tution, to bear its own fruit there for good or evil. 

For Great Britain, it is fortunate that the Irish emigrants have 
been thus steady to their faith. The Irish nationality, like the Jew- 
ish, is bound up with its religion, and stands or falls with it. Had 
the Irish who crossed the Atlantic merged, as they were expected to 
do, in American society, they would have strengthened the old feel- 
ing of enmity to the mother-country, and Irish disaffection at home 
would have looked for encouragement and help to the United States, 
as in 1798 it looked to France, and in the sixteenth century to Spain. 
The Roman Catholic religion, happily, has prevented a fusion which 
would have been so dangerous. If not incompatible with republi- 
can institutions, it is uncongenial with them. The Irish race the oth- 
er side of the Atlantic remains as separate from the Anglo-Saxon as 
it is at home, and, instead of the Americans being infected with the 
Irish ill will toward Great Britain, they have themselves an Irish 
problem of their own, which is becoming seriously perplexing. It 
seems hard to say that a man is a worse citizen because he is earnest 
in his religious belief, because he adheres tenaciously to an old and 
respectable creed, which insists on morality and the ten command- 
ments. That religion, unfortunately, is by its own choice at war 
with every other, and the American Constitution is the political ex- 
pression of the principles which the Pope has violently condemned. 
The theory of the republic is, that all men are free; that each citizen 
is capable of taking care of his own interests, temporal and eternal ; 
that, so long as he does no practical wrong to others, he has a right 
to go his own way, to worship under his own forms, to speak his 
own thoughts, and to have a voice in the general management. 
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The Syllabus says that men are not free ; that they are not capable 
of taking care of themselves ; that the laity, in the most important 
matters, must be guided and governed by the clergy; that the 
press ought to be under a censorship ; that, the Catholic religion 
being true, all others are false, and therefore ought not to be tol- 
erated. 

We agree that the spiritual part of man ought to rule the mate- 
rial; the question is, where the spiritual part of man resides. The 
Protestant answers, that it is in the individual conscience and rea- 
son ; the Catholic says that it is in the Church, and that it speaks 
through bishops and priests. Thus, every true Catholic is bound to 
think and act as his priest teils him, and a republic of true Catholics 
becomes a theocracy administered by the clergy. It is only as long 
as they are a small minority that they can be loyal subjects under 
such a Constitution as the American. As their numbers grow, they 
will assert their principles more and more. Give them the power, 
and the Constitution will be gone. A Catholic majority, under 
spiritual direction, will forbid liberty of worship, and will try to 
forbid liberty of conscience. It will control education ; it will put 
the press under surveillance ; it will punish opposition with excom- 
munication, and excommunication will be attended with civil disa- 
bilities. That it will try to do all this, as long as it accepts the 
Ultramontane theory which at present passes current, is as certain 
as mathematics. It tried before, in the dark ages; it will try again 
in the age of enlightenment. Doubtless, were things ever to come 
to such a pass, the laity would discover—as they discovered before 
—that they had rights as well as the clergy ; and that they under- 
stood earthly matters better than the clergy. The state would again 
tie up the bishops and priests with fresh statutes of pramunire. 
The bishops would have to be content with half the loaf, instead of 
the whole of it, to save their “ temporalities.” But the battle could 
not be fought under the forms of the American Republic. The re- 
public can only subsist while the citizens are individually indepen- 
dent, and, against a disciplined and coherent spiritual organization, 
a secular organization as stable as itself can alone contend success- 
fully. To the republic as it stands, the Catholic system is a direct 
menace. Men must be judged by their professions. Free govern- 
ments, in the New World and in the Old, stand face to face with a 
system which denies the axioms on which they rest—a system theo- 
retically complete, aggressive, and successful ; a growing nucleus 
in a universe of atoms ; a compact body in the midst of divided 
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interests and contending opinions ; challenging a toleration which 
it contemptuously refuses ; and availing itself of the opportuni- 
ties which liberty allows it, to set its foot on liberty itself. M. 
Louis Veuillot said, in the Chamber of Deputies to the Repub- 
licans : “ We claim liberty from you, when you are in power, be- 
cause it is your principle ; when we are in power, we refuse liberty 
to you, because it is not our principle.” No wonder that modern 
goveraments look with alarm at the specter which has thus appeared 
among them. The Ultramontane theory can not itself triumph ; 
but it can make an end of hustings and ballot-box. It may win its 
way to a position where, if it can maintain itself, it will be fatal to 
intellectual freedom, yet from which we shall be unable to drive 
it without recourse to methods which we hoped that we had out- 
grown. 

The growth of the Irish element has, for some time, disturbed 
the minds of the Americans. They have absorbed a substance which 
they have been unable to assimilate, and it interferes with their di- 
gestion. A religion, to which the Irish vote has given power and 
consequence, can already turn the scale among their political parties. 
It is out of harmony with their institutions, and affects, in a way 
that no one could have looked for, their relations with the adjoin- 
ing transatlantic states. The Anglo-Americans are the leading 
power in the New World; they claim a right to forbid the inter- 
ference of European governments in any part of the American 
Continent ; they have asserted a quasi protectorate from the Cana- 
dian frontier to the Isthmus of Darien; they have regarded Can- 
ada itself as virtually belonging to them; although they have been 
content that it should remain, in name, a British dependency till it 
desires for itself to enter the Union; but it has been a point of 
patriotic belief that not the Canadian Dominion only, but Mexico, 
and Central America, and San Domingo, and Cuba, and the other 
islands, will eventually gravitate into one body with them, at no 
distant time. And they are now confronted with the unpleasant 
fact that the Catholicism, which they have already so much cause 
to fear, is, in all these countries, overwhelmingly predominant. In 
the British Provinces there are two million Catholics ; in Spanish 
America and the islands there are forty millions ; and further an- 
nexation wears a less attractive aspect when the effect must be to 
swell the numbers which are already within their own borders. 

It has been the fashion of statesmen to assume that the time has 
gone by when religion can have a practical influence on politics. 
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The Americans are light-hearted, confident in themselves and in 
their principles, and, till lately, they have laughed at the idea that 
Romanism can be a real danger tothem. The New-Yorkers are vain 
of their new cathedral. They have had a pride in feeling that Amer- 
ican energy can put so much life into the oldest of the Old World 
superstitions. But already, in a vital point, the shoe which they 
have made for themselves is pinching them. If there is one thing 
which they are prouder of than another, it is their national schools. 
The Roman Catholics do not like these schools; they insist on edu- 
cating their own children ; they intend, if they can, to apply the 
education rate to a denominational purpose ; and in New York, 
and possibly in Boston itself, their numbers give them a chance of 
success. Nor is this the worst. In America, as in England and 
Scotland, they are making converts out of the Protestant commun- 
ions. Weak, imaginative people, disturbed by theological contro- 
versies, are imposed on by the pretensions of a Church which sits 
so calmly in the midst of the confusion, and claims exclusive posses- 
sion of truth. The attraction of bodies is in proportion to their 
mass, and a community of seven millions with a single heart and 
purpose works irresistibly upon floating units which want force to 
make an orbit for themselves. That an educated American Prot- 
estant should, at this time of day, run his head into the sand, and 
call himself a Catholic, is sufficiently absurd ; but the ridiculous 
has its tragic side, and, however assured we may feel of the ulti- 
mate result, no one can say what may happen meanwhile. 

A note of alarm has been sounded ; not by a theological contro- 
versialist, but by a moderate and sensible man of the world. A 
book has just been published, in New York, on the condition of 
“Roman Catholicism in the United States.” It is anonymous, 
which is in itself an instructive little fact. No public man in the 
United States likes to provoke the animosity of a party which is 
so powerful in the Eastern cities. The attitude is one of astonish- 
ment and perplexity. “The Church of Rome,” the writer says, 
“is the avowed antagonist of those principles which we wisely 
regard as the safeguards of freedom and intellectual develop- 
ment”; yet he sees it rising like an exhalation from a morass, 
and spreading over the whole face of the country, with a rapidity 
which makes him almost regret the impossibility of using such 
methods of repression as commend themselves to Dr. Falk and 
Prince Bismarck, or M. Jules Ferry. 

“We have never,” he says, “been brought face to face, as Euro- 
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pean governments have been, with the enormous and overshadowing 
pretensions of Roman Catholicism ; but the temporary exemption 
does not warrant us in supposing that there is any dissimilarity be- 
tween the conditions which govern Romanism in Europe and the 
conditions which govern Romanism in this country. Here, as in 
Europe, there is the inherent antagonism between Romanism and 
Protestantism, which must inevitably produce its results.” The 
free American citizen, “ who was never in bondage to any man,” is 
claimed as the subject of an Italian priest. The duty of submission 
to him is preached openly by the press ; and, strange to say, in re- 
publican America no one is offended at language which would be 
forbidden in Paris, or even in Rome itself. In a New York paper, 
a Catholic tells his countrymen, that “the people need governing, 
and must be governed ; they must have a master; and, in this 
sense, we wish this country to come under the Pope.” The Ameri- 
cans generally had believed the Union to be “the greatest thing ” 
which had yet been seen on this planet ; they are informed that 
“the Church is more than country, and fealty to the creed which 
God teaches through her is more than patriotism.” Protestants 
must tolerate Catholics, but Catholics must not tolerate Protestants. 
“The Church is in possession of absolute truth ; she alone has the 
right to be, she alone must be intolerant.” 

Language of this kind is permitted in the New World because 
of its absurdity. Fools are allowed to talk as they please ; their 
talk can do no harm. America has solved the problem of self-gov- 
ernment. “ America represents a principle which places her in the 
vanguard of civilization and progress.” The ravings of Ultramon- 
tane fanatics she can afford to laugh at. In that vast seething cal- 
dron of humanity a few thousand priests and their flocks may be 
thrown in among the other ingredients, “to make the gruel thick 
and slab”; but, to suppose that these Old World extravagances can 
seriously affect the fortunes of the Great Republic, is to suppose that 
the rivers can run upward to their fountains, or the seasons turn 
back upon their courses. So Americans have thought hitherto ; 
and so many of them think still. But the figures in the census 
startle them. They see that “the enthronement of Romanism 
means the dethronement of liberty”; that “if America does not 
conquer Romanism, Romanism will certainly conquer her”; and 
that the issue is less certain than they had, in their fancied security, 
believed. Compromise is impossible. A republican form of gov- 
ernment implies freedom and self-reliance ; and freedom and self- 
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reliance are extinguished in Romanism, as a flame goes out in car- 
bonic acid. The Jesuits are shrewd in their generation. The Jes- 
uits say that “the most glorious enterprise for the Church to en- 
gage in is the conversion of the United States”; and they not only 
think the conquest possible, but they are confident of success. The 
American eagle may scream—“ there are times when the Ameri- 
can eagle screeches itself hoarse in proclaiming the greatness of 
the nation”; but “neither screech of eagle nor strut of peacock” 
will avail against a danger which is actually present. Providence, 
of course, will watch over her cherished darling. America will be 
saved somehow. But Providence “is apt to be on the side of 
the strong battalions.” Protestantism, disorganized and disunited, 
fights at frightful disadvantage against the homogeneous Roman 
army. 

“It is the quintessence of imbecility,” this anonymous writer 
says, “to allow a system so vast and dangerous to pursue its career 
of conquest unchallenged. If Romanism is essentially opposed to 
the welfare of American institutions, our duty is clear and impera- 
tive.” 

To speak in the Old World of an imperative duty in the face of 
an acknowledged danger would mean something serious. It would 
imply that the enemy was to be taken by the throat. An American, 
unfortunately, can set no such rigorous purpose before him. The 
course which is so plain and imperative is only, it seems, to scream, 
after all, to reiterate the indisputable truth that America is the 
chief representative of the “liberty, progress, and civilization,” 
with which the Pope, in the Syliabus, refuses to reconcile himself, 
that Rome “is the enemy of liberty and culture”; and that the 
modern ideas which she will not accept “are the expression of the 
mind’s best energies blossoming under the sunshine of intellectual 
freedom and spiritual liberty”; that “Romanism impedes the 
cause of progress, while Protestantism moves forward like Alex- 
ander, secking new worlds to conquer”; and that “ America is 
what she is because she represents, in an advanced form, certain 
principles which have always been in harmony with the unfolding 
powers of the human mind, no less than the progressive instincts of 
humanity.” 

Most important all this, but too vague for its purpose ; for the 
impatient mind will still ask, To what end are mankind moving ? 
“Progress !” but progress whither? “Liberty!” But what use 
is to be made of it ? what aim are we to set before ourselves? It 
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is exactly by these undefined commonplaces that the wearied man, 
to whom life is an earnest thing, who believes that he has been 
placed in this world, not to exercise his rights, but to learn his 
duty and to do it, is driven back upon a system which at least 
knows what it is about. Men can not live on bottled moonshine, 
or feed on fractions whose denominator is nothing. Modern civil- 
ization builds fine cities and houses, and constructs railways, and 
sends the lightning on its messages. It outdoes Ariel, and puts 
a girdle round the globe in less than the forty minutes of Pros- 
pero’s “familiar”; but, when the ordinary human being inquires 
to what purpose his powers are to be directed—what moral code, 
for the guidance of his own action, the civilization provides him, 
with which the Pope declines to reconcile himself—the only an- 
swer is, that he is to make money and improve his circumstances ; 
and he knows that he is meant for something better, and turns 
away in disgust. If this is all which civilization means, he will 
take the Pope in preference. 

The believer in progress is exasperated. He feels that he is 
following truth, and truth, he is assured, will lead him in time to 
ampler fields of spiritual knowledge. The reaction into Romanism 
is anachronism and blasphemy. He can not prevent it, but he can 
not look upon it without indignation. 

“The principles of liberty may forbid that the Roman Catholics 
shall be refused the same privileges which are allowed to others” ; 
but he says, “ Neither liberty, equality, nor justice requires that Ro- 
man Catholicism shall be permitted to pursue its insidious methods 
of attack unchallenged.” It is one thing to allow to all men the 
right to choose any religion they please ; it is quite another thing 
to allow a Church, as dangerous and powerful as the Church of 
Rome, to sow the seeds of dissolution and destruction, without do- 
ing something to check the “evil in its stages of incipiency.” 
Doing something! But what is the something which is to be 
done? A hint is dropped that “a debased and irresponsible suf- 
frage” may have to do with the mischief. The Roman Catholic 
peasantry, who have flowed over into America, are poor, ignorant 
creatures, who care nothing for the Constitution, whose interests, 
so far as they have any, are in Ireland and in their creed, and who 
vote as their priests direct them. Why should such voices be 
allowed to exercise a preponderating influence in the American 
nation? But the thought is not followed out. “ Universal suf- 
frage” just now is the American sovereign : it is surrounded with 
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the sacred awe which belongs to imperial majesty, and even to 
breathe a word against it is treason. The remedy has still to be 
found, and the writer can but prolong and reiterate the note of 
alarm. 

“Should Romanism succeed in making a sufficient number of 
converts among the educated classes to give it a controlling power, 
we may indeed have fewer discords and fewer anxieties on the 
deeper questions of human existence and human destiny, but we 
should exchange the activity of life for the stillness of death and 
the silence of the grave.” Americans, he says, must not persecute 
the Roman Catholics, but they must recognize the incompatibility 
of the Roman Catholic creed with American institutions. They 
must realize the intimate connection between the liberty of thought 
which Protestantism contends for and the spirit of freedom which 
their Government represents. There is no reason to suppose that 
the rulers of the Roman Catholic Church regret the tyranny and 
intolerance with which they fought to retain the dominion which 
they once possessed. “TIutolerance, persecution, and immobility 
are component parts of their system. Everything which conflicts 
with the all-embracing claims of the Papacy is denounced as ema- 
nating from the powers of darkness and the gates of hell.” 

If it be asked to what purpose are such protests, “if it be unwise 
and unjust to attempt forcible resistance?” “the question proves 
how general is the confusion in regard to some of the most impor- 
tant functions of citizenship. Wecan not remedy the evil by resort- 
ing to repressive measures. Repressive measures defeat themselves 
and can not be recommended. But the American who is proud of 
his country, and believes in the institutions which have made it great, 
perceives that Romanism is as inconsistent with a republican form 
of government as slavery was. It must be encountered with a re- 
newal of Protestant energy and the robustness of thought which 
that energy produces. We must reply by intelligent firmness ap- 
pealing to the higher forms of patriotism. By kindling a healthy 
sentiment we may render unnecessary those legislative measures 
which other nations have found it advisable to adopt.” 

The allusion to slavery in this passage is extremely significant. 
The Americans are thoroughgoing when they are roused. The civil 
war showed what they would do if their country or their principles 
were really in danger, and, if the progress of Romanism creates dif- 
culties with which the Constitution can not deal, they will not sacri- 


fice realities to scruples of form. A Falk law in the last extremity 
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may not be impossible, if all else fails to check the growth of a re- 
ligion which strikes at the foundations of the state. If Romanism 
becomes strong enough to command a majority at any important 
local center the crisis will arrive, because the Constitution insists on 
the equality of all creeds before the law, and a conscientious Cath- 
olic knows no laws save those which the Church has sanctioned. 

“The Constitution of the United States,” this writer goes on, 
“repudiates the idea of an established religion; yet the Pope 
tells us that this is a violation of God’s law; that by that law 
the Roman Catholic religion should be made exclusive, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, acting alone through him, should have 
supreme authority, not only over individuals, but over nations, 
peoples, and sovereigns. The Constitution guarantees liberty of 
speech and of the press. The Pope says this is the liberty of per- 
dition, and should not be tolerated. The Constitution requires 
all the people and all the churches to obey the laws of the United 
States. The Pope anathematizes this provision, because it requires 
the Roman Catholic Church to pay the same obedience to the law 
which is paid by the Protestant Churches. The Constitution sub- 
ordinates all churches to the civil power, except in matters of faith 
and discipline. The Pope declares this to be heresy, because God 
has commanded all governments to be subordinate to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Constitution repudiates royal powers. The 
Pope proclaims that the world must be governed by royal power, 
that it may protect the Roman Catholic Church to the exclusion 
of other Churches. The Constitution allows the free circulation 
of the Bible, and the right of private judgment in interpreting it. 
The Pope says that the Catholic Church is the only living authority 
which has the right to interpret it, and that its interpretation should 
be the only one allowed. . . . Given a continuance of the oppor- 
tunities which now exist in consequence of our drowsiness and in- 
difference, and who shall say that there may not come a time when 
the empire of ecclesiastical Rome shall flourish over the ruins of 
the fairest and most promising republic that ever existed ?” 

The first principle of the republic is that the majority of the 
whole country shall rule. If the Church of Rome can really convert 
a majority of the American people, either the principle will have to 
be set aside or the Church will be within its right in ordering mat- 
ters as it pleases. We know very little of the conditions of intel- 
lectual energy. In the past history of mankind it has been inter- 
mittent. Periods of activity and progress have alternated with 
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periods of rest, as if the mind was like the soil, which requires a “ 


respite of stagnation to recover from an exhausting crop. It is pos- 
sible, it is even likely, that the appetite for change which has char- 
acterized the last century may be followed by a wave of spiritual 
and political conservatism, that science will pause for a while in its 
discoveries, and that our new knowledge may be allowed time to 
shape itself into a form with some humanity in it. Even then, how- 
ever, it is hard to believe that conservatism anywhere in modern 
society can take the form of Romanism. Before Romanism can 
become dominant the question will have to be fought out with bul- 
lets instead of with balloting-papers ; and though the zeal of the con- 
verts is hot enough to build churches and monasteries, and produce 
libraries full of sentimental theological literature, we doubt whether 
it is of the sort that would figure respectably on a battle-field. If 
we are to lie quiet for a generation or two, it must be on some more 
substantial basis than a revived enthusiasm for the Virgin Mary. 
But that the alarm should have risen among our cousins in the 
United States—that among them, of all peoples, who are 


‘“‘ The heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time,” 


intelligent persons can be found who are really afraid of what may 
lie before them—is at least remarkable, and gives us a kind of 
melancholy satisfaction. The Americans, too, are but mortals after 
all, subject to the same diseases which afflict the worn-out races of 
the Old World, and they may draw closer to us in the common trial. 
To us, in Europe, the face of the enemy is only too familiar. We 
know what he is: we know his nature, and that he is not to be 
exorcised by fine speeches. “ Shrink to the clergy,” said Thomas 
Cromwell, “and they be lions. Lay their faults roundly to them 
and they be as sheep, and will lightly be reformed.” This is “the 
healthy sentiment,” “ the intelligent firmness,” which needs revival. 
This is the tone in which Protestant energy would speak if it was 
really rekindled. But the rekindling is not soeasy. The flame has 
died down and the new fuel is green. Protestantism once meant 
abhorrence of falsehood. It now means the right of every man to 
have his own opinion about religion, whether false or true, and 
enthusiasm for such a right as this will hardly blaze into a serious 
conflagration. False opinions about religion imply false opinions 
about human duty. If human duty is ill done, unpleasant conse- 
quences follow, and in time we shall come round again to the con- 
victions of our fathers: we shall feel with them that it is better to 
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die than to take up with lies in such matters. But ages of hard 
experience lie ahead of us before we shall have learned our lesson, 
and, till we have learned it, we can not speak to the Catholic clergy 
as Cromwell spoke. They know what they mean ; we do not know 
what we mean ; and modern Protestantism will and must fight a 
losing battle against a communion which professes to value truth 
and claims to teach it, till it has some truth of its own to insist 
upon. 

The Catholic revival is a fact, and it will serve, among other 
purposes, to clear our minds on the real meaning of modern self- 
government. We speak of self-government as if it was a discovery 
of an eternal principle, a grand triumph of political sagacity. It is 
in fact no principle at all, but a phenomenon, like other institutions, 
essentially temporary, which has grown out of a particular state of 
things, and is adapted to the prevailing condition of human society. 
We all admit that particular races, the Asiatics for instance, are not 
yet fit for it. We interpret their incapacity by assuming that they 
are not sufficiently advanced on the road to perfection. Quite pos- 
sibly these peoples may never advance along that road, and have no 
need to advance. All men require to be governed, either by them- 
selves or others. There is a baser nature in every one of us which 
must be restrained in some way, and self-government is only pos- 
sible among nations who have been broken by long habit into 
respect for law and order. Republics have invariably risen only 
among races which have gone on for centuries under wise authority, 
the masses obeying their rulers, the rulers obeying, or recognizing 
and professing to obey, an invisible Master in heaven, to whom all 
sorts, governors and governed alike, look up as supreme. Gradually 
the invisible Master becomes problematic. Kings, bishops, clergy, 
lords, magistrates, leading traders, and heads of guilds are demor- 
alized by power and wealth. They abuse their authority for their 
own advantage. If the people have more faith than their masters, 
they shake them off as the first Protestants and Puritans shook off 
the bishops, and choose others in their places. If, as in these days 
of ours, self-advancement becomes the ruling principle in all classes 
alike, then no one can be trusted with authority at all. Each indi- 
vidual, high or low, thinks only of his own interest. He will use 
every opportunity which is allowed him of benefiting himself to 
his inferiors’ disadvantage. Gradation and degree lose their mean- 
ing. The difference between man and man becomes a difference 
merely of strength or intelligence, and they are morally on the same 
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level. Authority, therefore, is reduced to a minimum. All men 
are declared to be equal, and to have equal rights in the common- 
wealth, and no one is allowed to interfere with his neighbor beyond 
the narrow limits of the prevention of violence and fraud. Thus 
we arrive at the modern notion of liberty, and it will continue as 
long as the majority of people retain enough of the ancient respect 
for morality to be able to resist temptations, and, under certain con- 
ditions, would rather suffer loss and inconvenience than do what 
they know to be wrong. 

But liberty begets a temptation to abuse it. Sense of responsi- 
bility becomes evanescent when there is no court, either in heaven 
or earth, where a man is convinced in his heart that he will be 
called to answer for himself. Where each person is left to his own 
guidance, and the only object which he is taught to set before him- 
self is the bettering of his own condition, a society so constituted 
becomes eaten into, necessarily, by a thousand forms of corruption. 
To make money becomes at best its highest aspiration. Those who 
fail to make money grow discontented, and those who make it find 
that it does not satisfy them. They remember that they have souls, 
and at once the foundations are threatened on which the existing 
state of things is built up. Let a creed arise taking possession of 
the masses—any strong spiritual conviction of new truth, or even an 
old superstition, which distaste for progress has brought to life— 
and the right of every man to think and do as he pleases at once 
disappears. A real belief is necessarily intolerant. Let us feel ab- 
solutely certain that particular actions are wrong, and particular 
opinions false and destructive, and only want of power will prevent 
us from prohibiting them. If the majority is against us we shall 
resist the majority, we shall recognize no more sacredness in a ma- 
jority than in an hereditary king. We shall fight, and lose our lives 
if necessary in the conflict, till the truth of which we are convinced 
is made supreme. 

Constitutional government, in England and America, implies 
that each individual is capable of thinking for himself, and ought 
to think for himself. When individuals combine for a sacred pur- 
pose, they cease to think for themselves. From their first beginning 
they are antagonistic to a mode of government which rests on com- 
promise. When they become predominant they are fatal to it. 

This it is which makes the future of mankind so uncertain. So 
long as men are governed by material interests, their action may be 
calculated on. But the forces which rule the evolution of humanity 
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are not mechanical but vital. They are born of the spirit, coming 
we know not whence and bearing us we know not whither. They 
seize hold of us, and subdue us, and model us, as the seed growing 
out of the soil seizes the surrounding air and fashions it by its own 
laws into stem and leaves, and flower and fruit. The Catholic 
religion is an organic force of this kind, which, after all that has 
passed, still retains some sparks of fire in its embers. Weary of run- 
ning after mere dollars, weary of the misuse of the word which calls 
dollars wealth, finding their moral stature dwarfed, their art and 
poetry made sordid and vulgar, their religion a jargon of contend- 
ing opinions, mankind are everywhere looking about them uneasily 
for something better. The Catholic Church stands ready with its 
code of duties and its formulas of faith—formulas which were once 
coextensive with Christendom. They wish to remain Christians. 
The Church says that it, and it alone, is Christianity. Protestant- 
ism has veiled its crest, and no longer even professes to interfere 
with conduct at all, and, wearied with its confusions and ineffec- 
tualities, many amiable persons are inclined to take the Church 
at its word. That the Church has refused to fraternize with the 
modern spirit is no longer its crime but its credential ; and it can 
be encountered only by spiritual convictions of the same nature as 
itself which face it on its own ground. Better to believe in the Vir- 
gin Mary and the saints than in the almighty dollar on week-days, 
and on Sundays in a religion which has no rule of life to offer, and 
rattles in its old dress like a shriveled kernel of a nut in a shell too 
large for it. There is nothing to be surprised at in this. A man’s 
life does not consist in the abundance of the things which he pos- 
sesses. He must set some higher ambition before himself if ex- 
istence is to continue tolerable. This ambition Protestantism has 
failed to satisfy, and he turns back in despair to the old community 
which his fathers deserted. 

Protestantism has failed. It is a hard saying. Protestantism 
when it began was a revolt against lies. It was a fierce declaration 
that men would no longer pretend to believe what in their hearts 
they did not and could not believe. In this sense Protestantism has 
not failed, and can never fail as long as there is an honest man left 
upon the globe. But we can not live upon negations; we must have 
convictions of a positive sort, if our voyage through earthly exist- 
ence is to be an honorable and successful one. And no Protestant 
community has ever succeeded in laying down a chart of human life 
with any definite sailing directions. In every corner of the world 
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there is the same phenomenon of the decay of established religions. 
In Catholic countries as well as in Protestant, nay, among Moham- 
medans, Jews, Buddhists, Brahmans, traditionary creeds are losing 
their hold. An intellectual revolution is sweeping over the world, 
breaking down established opinions, dissolving the foundations on 
which historical faiths have been built up. Science, history, philos- 
ophy, have combined to create universal uncertainty, and Catholic 
France and Italy are no better off in this respect than Germany or 
England or America. Yet Christianity retains a powerful hold, es- 
pecially over the Anglo-Saxon race. When positive reasoning fails, 
a conclusion may be established by proving that the absurdity of its 
contradictory and destructive criticism has been pushed to a point 
where it issues in what our instincts reject. Modern skepticism 
has been arrived at by the application of those principles of reason 
which were appealed to at the Reformation to liberate us from 
Rome. If it leads to something which we feel to be incredible, 
the whole process is discredited from the beginning. The average 
Englishman and American is not philosophic, but he is constitu- 
tionally reverent. That Christianity in some shape is true, his in- 
nermost conscience assures him. He knows the weak points of the 
forms of it in which he has been brought up. With the weak points 
of Catholicism he has not the same acquaintance, and, when Ration- 
alism tells him to abandon Christianity, he replies by falling back 
into the Roman communion. 

Among the men of the middle classes the movement has not 
gone far. They are too busy for speculation. There are few infi- 
dels among them, and therefore few Romanists. The conversions 
in England have been chiefly among peers, women, and clergy ; 
and among them, perhaps, they would have been less heard of, and 
there might have been no conversion at all, had not political causes 
codperated with the intellectual ; and thus we come round again to 
the Irish question with which our article began. 


James AnTHONY FROUDE. 
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YOUNG MEN IN POLITICS. 


Ir is to be feared that we are not self-deceived in the opinion 
entertained generally, by those advanced in life, that young men of 
culture and ability are less disposed than formerly to accept either 
the honors or duties of public station. This indisposition is not to 
be attributed to an excess of modesty nor to a want of courage ; and 
it is the purpose of this paper to expose some of the prevalent errors 
concerning the conduct of public affairs, and the responsibilities and 
duties of those who take a leading part in giving direction to them. 

Many causes and circumstances, some of them natural and prop- 
er, and others wholly artificial, have contributed to a public senti- 
ment to which the young submit themselves more readily than 
others. 

First of all are the inducements to enter upon other pursuits. 
The development of the country, of which the telegraph and the 
railway are at once the instruments and the evidence, has opened to 
the young many avenues to business and wealth which were un- 
known to former generations. A railway manager, or an expert in 
practical and scientific mining, can command a larger salary than is 
awarded to the chief officers of the Government at home or abroad. 
Manufactures and trade often yield large returns, and the exposures, 
trials, and dangers are thought to be less even than in the walks of 
politics and government ; while the professions of law and medi- 
cine offer each year increasing temptations in fame and pecuniary 
rewards. To be sure, the great prizes are few in every walk and 
pursuit, but the estimated magnitude and value of the chief prize 
in each measures generally the number of aspirants. If this is the 
only view to be taken, it is unreasonable to expect young men of 
learning and ability to enter the public service. It is probable, 
moreover, that many are deterred from the thought even of en- 
gaging in politics by the circumstance that but few escape calum- 
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nies, many of which in the end are shown to have been unjust, 
and that the exalted in place are the most exposed. Nothing of 
this can be denied, and it is difficult to promise that it will ever be 
otherwise, or to suggest any adequate compensation to the subjects 
of such injustice. It is poor consolation to say that so it has al- 
ways been ; that so it was in Greece, in Rome, in England, in the 
United States even when Washington served in the field and pre- 
sided in the Cabinet. As far as statements affecting unfavorably 
the personal or official character of public men are true, the victims 
are not entitled to defense or sympathy. But false statements dis- 
appear—no one can tell why or how. They linger for a time, they 
annoy, they disturb, but the innocent can await with composure and 
confidence the vindication which time will surely bring. Moreover, 
the people are both wise and just. They wait for evidence, and 
usually they do not condemn a public man in advance of sufficient 
proof. But, if it were otherwise, the young may well consider wheth- 
er they ought to shun public duties because public men are exposed 
to calumny for which there is neither justification nor redress. The 
dangers of defending a country are great, the perils of governing a 
country are great also, but a country must be both defended and 
governed, and it can neither be defended nor governed without both 
courage and ability. 

Others are deterred from entering political life by the belief 
that public employments are necessarily associated with or tend to 
personal degradation. This, I imagine, depends entirely upon our- 
selves. If we enter upon politics as a business, become dependent 
upon it, consider present success as the only worthy object of pur- 
suit, our course will be attended with more or less of personal deg- 
radation. No man can perform his whole duty in public affairs 
unless he is in feeling and in fact free to retire from public life. 
If office is essential to his comfort or to his subsistence, there will 
be persons found to take advantage of his necessities and to place 
him under obligations, even though the obligations are free from 
all taint of dishonesty, which are inconsistent with that full and 
free devotion to the public interests which alone is acceptable to a 
just man. 

It is also scarcely less important to maintain a position of inde- 
pendence before the great public. If it isa general opinion that a 
candidate or aspirant for office is wholly dependent upon public 
favor, there may be a disposition to deny the place merely because 
the aspirant is dependent. At any rate, it is better to stand upon 
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such terms of equality with the constituency as an honorable man 
may assume, without arrogance on the one hand or servility on the 
other. Indeed, the constituency is as much interested as the repre- 
sentative in establishing and preserving the relation of equality, 
which means mutual confidence and mutual obligations of duty. 
If a representative feels compelled to calculate and measure the 
public verdict upon each vote that he gives, he is a slave to a mas- 
ter whose will he can only conjecture but can never know, and the 
people are deprived of the benefit of the free action of the repre- 
sentative. It is true that the representative may wisely submit his 
individual judgment to the popular will upon a question of mere 
expediency, as that of an appropriation for the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion, as an example; or upon a question of supreme importance 
when the public mind has been directed to it, and an authoritative 
opinion has been formed and expressed. These, however, are the 
exceptional cases. For the most part the representative must act 
upon his own judgment, and he can perform his duty fully and for 
the true interest of the constituency only when he acts with free- 
dom and in full confidence that the people will deal justly with him 
even if they can not approve of his course in every particular. In 
government fear is a tyrant, and the passions one and all are to be 
avoided even more than in private life. 

The independence of which I have spoken must be actual, not 
assumed, for nowhere more certainly than in the management of 
public affairs are pretensions discovered and exposed. This inde- 
pendence might come from inherited wealth, other qualifications 
being found in its possessor, but the combination is so rare in this 
country that we can not look to this class exclusively, nor even 
chiefly for fit rulers. With us the governing class—I mean the 
class intrusted with the work of governing for limited periods of 
time—is not born but created, and we must look to those without 
inherited estates for representative men. Naturally the persons 
who either are or affect to be qualified for public employments fall 
into two classes—those who make politics a business, and those who 
shun every political duty except voting and complaining. There 
should be a third class—men who do not shun public employments, 
who are qualified to engage in them, and who are both too wise and 
too independent to sacrifice their manhood to gain popular support, 
and too just to the people to accept place without the power to per- 
form its duties in a manner satisfactory, at least, to themselves. 

Historians and critics may improve the world, but they can not 
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govern it; and it is a higher employment, a nobler duty, to aid in 
providing or administering a reasonably good government than it 
is to show how things might be better than they are. Especially is 
this true when the critic or prophet of the past is a mere theorist in 
government or an adventurer in politics. Historians and critics are 
needed, and often their views and suggestions temper the policy or 
chasten the ardor of public men ; but those who make history, or 
provoke criticism even, are engaged, usually, in affairs that most 
deeply concern the paramount interests of communities and nations. 

I can not doubt that the work of governing a great country is 
the first of secular pursuits, nor that those engaged worthily in it, 
even in the humbler departments, are in no insignificant sense public 
benefactors. If they who defend a country in the field are entitled 
to the public gratitude, are not those equally worthy who have cre- 
ated systems, founded institutions, and devised a policy in govern- 
ment which makes a country worth defending? Usually the part 
which each man takes is an insignificant one ; even great actors are 
soon forgotten, and the roll of the immortal is less than the roll 
of the chief magistrates in any state, republic, kizydom, or empire. 
Those who seek or accept public office in the belief that thereby 
they are to become immortal are likely to be disappointed. The 
immortal few are they who have been prominently identified with 
great movements in opinion or government, in which men of all 
times are interested. The chief examples in this country are Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. Of the thousands who have had a part in the 
government of the various States or in the government of the 
United States, who remembers anything? The name of the man 
who served longer than any other in the Congress of the United 
States is not known to one in a hundred of the intelligent persons 
of the country. The severest chastener of human ambition is Lan- 
man’s “ Biographical Dictionary of Congress.” Fame is not often 
the reward of public service, wealth never—and yet these are the 
two great motives to human effort. The first will remain and 
stimulate those engaged in public affairs, however infrequent the 
reward ; they who seek wealth will turn to other vocations. We 
are not, however, to act as though the good opinion of our fellow 
men were of no value, but the consciousness that we deserve the 
good opinion of our fellow men is of much more value. The first 
we may lose without misconduct on our part, the latter may remain 
even against an adverse public judgment. The good opinion of 
our fellow men though once lost may be recovered ; the conscious- 
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ness that we are not worthy of their good opinion is an abiding 
fact. This good opinion is to be accepted with thanks, not sought 
with servility ; and it is valuable only when it is an enforced tribute 
to capacity and integrity in the public service. 

The business of government is a serious business, and yet there 
are men who enter into it as though it were a game of chance, or a 
contest in which success would wait upon the most expert in schemes 
of deception or plans of strategy. Usually men divide in opinion 
and act in parties upon questions which seem to be of public im- 
portance in the largest sense. Occasionally they are questions of 
peace or war, but more frequently the public mind is directed to 
questions of domestic policy, concerning personal rights or the busi- 
ness of the country. In modern times these are the topics that 
agitate every state in which the principle of representative govern- 
ment is recognized. In all these affairs, whether ordinary or critical 
and grave, the only safe men are those who have convictions, and 
who have also the courage to act upon them. Men of convictions 
are open to the charge that they are prejudiced, unreasoning, hot- 
headed in action. In some degree this is true, but the men who 
have done most for the world were men of strong convictions. On 
the other hand, they who stand aloof, who look with equal favor 
upon all parties and all opinions, who are at all times prepared by 
a chronic impartiality to sit in trial upon any public man or any 
public opinion, have in that service performed all the good of which 
they are capable. 

The test of greatness is growth with the emergency, but men 
without convictions dwarf and become small as the public peril 
rises, and in great exigencies they are utterly insignificant. But 
firmness of conviction is not inconsistent with deliberation in plan 
and care in execution. Mr. Lincoln was a man of strong convic- 
tions, and to these he was anchored ; but his convictions never led 
him into passion, nor moved him to hasty action in public affairs. 

There were those who balanced the responsibility for the war, 
who judged the North and the South equally guilty, who would 
have selected a few from each side who had been conspicuous in 
leadership and shot them in a public square, in the vain hope of 
pacifying a continent upon a great question of human rights which 
has concerned all men and will concern all men of all times. These 
were self-constituted leaders without convictions. 

In the army the law was the same. The heroes and the only 
heroes were among those who believed wholly, unreservedly, in the 
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justice of the contest. In the combats of politics and in the real 
business of government our convictions must be our guide. It hap- 
pens, not infrequently, that a public man is called to act upon ques- 
tions which have been considered by the public and on which a 
judgment has been pronounced. If he is without convictions of his 
own, that judgment will lead him and perhaps mislead him. The 
public is a great fact, but it is not a definite fact. It may change 
its opinion, and no one can be held responsible. The representa- 
tive, however, can be identified. His opinion is of record—he can 
be made responsible for it. If he acts upon a supposed public opin- 
ion and without the support of his own judgment, he has neither 
excuse nor defense when the considerate public judgment is formed 
and rendered. It is more just to the people to act upon our own 
convictions than it is to accept a public opinion which has been 
formed suddenly without a knowledge of all the facts and without 
time to estimate the value of those within reach. And the public 
can afford to excuse a representative who, in the absence of specific 
and authoritative instruction, acts upon his own convictions of duty, 
even though he may fall into error ; but the constituency can not 
afford to excuse the folly of a man who substitutes his impressions 
of public sentiment for the personal and representative obligations 
imposed upon him by the votes of the people and by the constitu- 
tion of his country. Moreover, a representative who acts upon his 
convictions can not be deprived of the support which the fact fur- 
nishes, while he who abandons his opinions in deference to a public 
judgment hastily formed is without help when that public opinion 
undergoes a change. 

There must also be faith in ideas. They who originate and en- 
force ideas decide in a large measure what the Government shall be 
and what it shall do, although the work of governing is usually in 
the hands of others. But it is not wise to deny the force of ideas, 
and it is the necessity and the duty of the statesman to accept and 
reject ideas in preparing himself generally, and in special cases often, 
for the duties of his position. Ideas, however, are sometimes so 
comprehensive and exacting that it is impossible to apply them fully 
in a given condition of things. At least so it may seem to the per- 
son or party charged with the application. Such was Mr. Lincoln’s 
condition in reference to slavery for a year and a helf after the war 
opened. The idea of liberty and equality, to which Mr. Lincoln 
was pledged, demanded the immediate and unconditional emanci- 
pation of all the slaves in the United States. The fact which Mr. 
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Lincoln was compelled to consider and estimate was the known op- 
position of a large number of otherwise loyal people to the aboli- 
tion of slavery by force. As the waste and horrors of war increased, 
the number of those who thought that States could engage in an 
attempt to overthrow the Constitution without losing any of their 
rights under it, gradually diminished. Finally, the idea, in its full- 
ness, could be accepted and enforced. 

There are no more difficult problems in politics and government 
than those which relate to the application of ideas which are accept- 
ed by those on whom responsibility rests. Timid men may do no- 
thing, bold men may do more than the public will either accept or 
justify ; but men both wise and bold will venture beyond the de- 
mand of the moment in the belief that the public will move toward 
the better in whatever relates to the welfare of the human race. 
If the ideas on which we are acting are sound, we may well assume 
the responsibility of applying them. There is, however, no positive 
test of the soundness of ideas, and men in places of power and re- 
sponsibility are left to conclusions based on their own judgment as 
to what is wise. Asa general proposition it may be assumed that 
measures which extend the range of industry, enlighten the people, 
increase or fortify popular liberty, will, in the end, receive the pub- 
lic approval. The same may be said of measures looking to the 
general defense in time of public danger. It is to be said, however, 
that it is much easier to present and enforce ideas which bear the 
test of scrutiny and argument than it is to apply them in the busi- 
ness of government. 

It must be admitted that in every trial of intellect the opponents 
of slavery triumphed over its supporters. The application of their 
ideas was a more difficult task ; but it is to be said also that the vic- 
tory in the end was a victory of ideas. The spread of antislavery 
opinions, and the well-founded apprehension that slavery must ulti- 
mately yield to the power of those opinions, made the defenders of the 
institution desperate, and in their desperation they sought to found 
a new Government in which slavery should not only be tolerated 
but established by name and protected by every possible safeguard. 
This movement converted all the friends of the Union into enemies 
of slavery, and thus the institution fell beneath two ideas—hatred 
of slavery and love for the Union. For seventy years attachment 
to the Union was the shield of slavery, but when slavery assailed 
the Union the friends of the Union became the enemies of slavery. 

It is to be considered also that the ideas on which institutions 
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rest may sometimes outlast the institutions when the latter have 
yielded to force, as institutions will sometimes outlast the ideas 
which gave them birth. Slavery has fallen in America ; the insti- 
tutions of government which were the growth and allies of the in- 
stitution of slavery have fallen also ; but the ideas which gave rise 
to slavery, and which slavery bred and fostered, remain to fetter 
and paralyze the old slave States, and to disturb the Union. The 
war of ideas must go on until the triumph of ideas over ideas is as 
complete as has been the triumph of ideas over institutions. 

The possession of wealth, affording leisure for study, is of prime 
advantage to young men who are preparing themselves for the 
public service, but in many instances it does not promote those 
habits of industry which are essential to permanent success. Ex- 
perience shows that it is not easy for young men of fortune to 
devote themselves assiduously to the labors and duties of profes- 
sional life, and it may be assumed that the labors and duties of 
public employments are not less exacting. Wealth is an aid if its 
possessor can impose upon himself the labor which his associates 
who are without money are compelled to perform. Moreover, the 
wealthy are called often—usually, perhaps—to contend against an 
idea or a prejudice that they are not of the people, and that they 
do not understand the interests, wants, and rights of the people as 
they are understood by the men who have been reared in poverty. 
If, in the eyes of the poor, wealth seems to be an advantage, the 
experience of America tends to prove that it is a hindrance as often 
as it is a help in the contests for public confidence and support. 

Nor is it wise to rely upon what is known as genius, or mere 
natural ability, of any kind or degree. We must accept the fact 
that with most men honest, conscientious labor is the only means 
of success. The great statesmen of America have been students. 

The remark applies to Jefferson, Hamilton, and Adams, of the 
Revolutionary epoch—to Webster, Adams, and Sumner, of later 
times. Possibly Mr. Lincoln may be thought an exception. He 
had, however, studied a few books carefully, thoroughly. The wis- 
dom of the old maxim, “ Beware of the man of one book,” lies in a 
plain rule of life. The student of a few books studies those with 
such care that he knows all, and more than all, that was known by 
the authors of them. Every work of value in any department of 
real knowledge rests upon principles, which the casual reader may 
fail to comprehend, or may fail even to discover. To such a reader 
the work is of no permanent value, but the student who discovers 
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and comprehends the principle is the master of that subject in all 
its relations. For wisdom in affairs, a few books only are needed. 
For the knowledge of what has been done, many books must be 
consulted ; but power in public affairs is measured and apportioned 
by the degree of wisdom we possess rather than by the extent of 
our learning. 

We do not advise young men to confine themselves to a few 
books, but we do advise them to read a few books relating to prin- 
ciples with such thoroughness that further reference to them will 
be unnecessary. The discipline is invaluable. It begets a habit 
of care in reading and hearing, and, as a public man in America is 
employed largely in the field of debate, nothing is more essential 
than the power to comprehend at once the full value, the complete 
significance, of what is said by others. The studies of a statesman 
are in the main those of a lawyer, to which should be added, with 
a larger liberality than is required in the profession, a knowledge 
of history, of political economy, and of constitutional law. If it be 
true, as was said in a spirit of sarcasm by Mr. Burke, that the study 
and practice of the law sharpens and narrows the mind, it remains 
true, and it must ever remain true, that in a government of laws 
there is a large field for the talents, learning, and wisdom of the 
lawyer. It is only when he degrades his profession and degrades 
himself that the public rebel against him and depose him from his 
fit place as maker and administrator of the laws. It is to be ob- 
served, however, not for criticism but for caution, that long prac- 
tice in the courts unfits men for the work of legislation, as attention 
to politics and legislation unfits men for the closer discipline of the 
bar. The unyielding technicalities of the bar are out of place in-the 
broad work of legislation, and the carefully trained and conscientious 
lawyer who carries the habits of the bar into the halls of legislation 
commits an error, dwarfs his influence, and limits the power of his 
constituency. The principles of law are of constant use in legisla- 
tion, but the habits and arguments of the bar are out of place in its 
halls. Learning, tendered as learning, commands but little attention, 
and it is nearly destitute of influence in the business of government. 
Knowledge, what is called information, that is, knowledge relating 
to the subject under debate, is always respected. The ear of a legis- 
lative assembly can be gained usually when the speaker knows more 
than the majority of those who are to act ; but only unusual quali- 
ties as an orator can command attention when that degree of infor- 
mation is lacking. 
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Governing a country is practical business—nothing can be more 
practical, Most questions are to be treated, finally, upon grounds 
which a philosopher or an historian would consider narrow and in- 
adequate. Occasionally a measure, like the repeal of the English 
corn laws, or the emancipation of the slaves in America, rests upon 
a basis as broad as the theories of philosophers or the demands of 
reformers. These are the exceptions. Institutions, traditions, a 
policy, are given. The legislator deals with a case subject to the 
power of institutions, traditions, and a policy. Moreover, one man is 
but one among many, equal in rights and equal in power. Upona 
question of principle one may stand against a thousand ; but upon 
a question of the application of a principle there are both opportunity 
and necessity for concession. This statement suggests the difficult 
and dangerous periods in the life of a public man, inasmuch as the 
constituency may not agree with the representative upon the ques- 
tion whether a principle is or is not involved. 

The government of free countries is largely in the hands of com- 
mittees ; that of England wholly so, in the hands of one committee, 
called the Ministry, subject to the power of the House of Commons 
to remove a committee in office, and to dictate the appointment of 
another committee. Inthe United States there is a broader distribu- 
tion of power among many committees, but there is nothing in the 
nature of omnipotence in any. The work of legislation, however, is 
shaped by them—the Houses confining themselves to a modification 
of measures in cases of approval, or to rejection in others. It is in 
extraordinary instances only that the work of a committee is reversed 
by either branch of a Legislature and an antagonistic policy adopted. 
The committees then are, and from the nature of legislation in a 
free country ever must be, the chief instruments and agencies in the 
work of government. In their proceedings there is no place for 
rhetoric, none certainly for brilliant talents of a popular character. 
The work is that of the investigator and the judge. The successful 
committee-man is he who makes himself acquainted with the nature 
of the duties assigned to the committee, in their practical and legal 
phases, and who then devotes himself assiduously to the details of 
each case, and to every question arising from or relating to the 
work in hand. This labor is unobserved, monotonous, and in a very 
few instances only does it command the applause or even secure the 
notice of the public. It is, however, the most important part of 
legislation, and no man can reach the highest place as a useful 
legislator who is indifferent to the business of the committee-room. 
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Beyond this, and only less important, is the faculty of advocat- 
ing and defending before the assembly and before the constituency 
the opinions and measures of the committee. Indeed, one may 
rely in part upon clerks, authorities, and associates for the work 
of the committee-room, but in the public forum the manager of a 
measure or the supporter of a bill must depend upon himself for 
his successes. Here the faculty of debate is needed; and this 
faculty is distinguished from the ability to prepare and deliver an 
oration according to the ancient ideas, or to prepare and deliver a 
set speech in the fashion of modern times. The latter is a great 
gift, a valuable acquisition—both, indeed—but for the purposes of 
legislation it is inferior to power in debate, but by no means incon- 
sistent with it. Debate is addressed to passing measures whose 
character and fate concern the assembly in the present, and on which 
members must act without delay. Debate implies present responsi- 
bility, from which none can escape. Set speeches and orations are 
usually addressed to subjects of general interest, on which, perhaps, 
no opinion has been formed either by the assembly or by the pub- 
lic. They imply care in their preparation ; they are designed to 
advance or to resist a public sentiment ; but neither the speaker nor 
the hearers feel the weight of responsibility that attends the enact- 
ment of laws or a change in a constitution. 

In the accomplished debater two qualities are always found : 
first, a knowledge of his subject, including the general principles 
on which it rests or to which it relates ; and, secondly, facility in 
using his knowledge. No one can succeed in debate who is not 
fully instructed, and by that I mean so instructed that he can an- 
swer every inquiry and repel every attack. This implies not only 
that he must know more of his subject than any other person in his 
audience, which is the prerequisite in ordinary discourse, but he 
must know more upon the topics in hand than everybody else. In 
addition to this he must have his knowledge at command, and at 
all times be ready to answer any comer, whether friendly or hos- 
tile. The coolness of temperament necessary to such a task is not 
the gift of nature, or, if it be a gift of nature, it is a gift to those 
only who are denied other qualities equally essential to the speaker. 
Practice, training in public and whenever opportunity arises, train- 
ing upon real questions, to which should be added steady, persistent 
self-discipline, are the means by which young men are prepared for 
the field of debate. For the legislator, in a free country, capacity 
for debate is the power of powers; and we should never forget 
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that the capable, trained, skillful debater may become qualified for 
the work of preparing methodical discourses, but it does not fol- 
low, within any law which we can discover, that the mere orator 
will become a debater. The public speaker can not overvalue the 
intelligence of his audience. Assuming that his subject is within 
the range of their studies, thoughts, or duties, he should also as- 
sume that the best powers of the ablest man will not pass beyond 
their ability to judge his discourse and to profit from it. Even Mr. 
Webster was complimented by the disparaging criticism of a com- 
mon man, who, after listening to one of the advocate’s arguments, 
remarked : “It was no great thing ; just about what I would have 
said myself.” 

In the regions of oratory, where principles may be asserted 
broadly, the passions aroused, the imagination awakened and in- 
flamed, the orator will pass beyond the limits of argument, and the 
hearers are forced to admit their inability to contest for equality. 
Once in a century, perhaps, the real business of government is con- 
trolled by such influences. But it is only at long intervals that the 
orator, the subject, and the tribunal are found in the necessary re- 
lations to each other. The orator often rules in the field of opinion 
where decisions are rendered which shape the policy of a country, 
but the application of the policy is left usually to less conspicuous 
persons, dealing with the practical business of government. The 
faculties to be sought, faculties within the reach of most young men, 
are habits of investigation and the power of debating. Oratory, in 
any high degree, is the result of many faculties and qualities, choice 
gifts of nature, to be improved when they exist, but in no case are 
they the mere product of education and training. The power of 
debating is the same for practical purposes as the power of address- 
ing assemblies of the people upon questions of public concern ; for 
we can not imagine a skillful, practiced debater who might not speak 
with ease to himself and with advantage to his hearers upon subjects 
to which he had given attention. 

The human voice, in music, upon the stage, in the pulpit, at the 
bar, in the legislative assembly, and in the assembly of the people, 
is the chief agent in the formation of opinion and in the direction 
of affairs. Therefore the faculty of speaking is not only not to be 
despised, but it is worthy of cultivation by all who design to devote 
themselves to any branch of the public service, which has in it the 
quality of governing either by law or by opinion. If it be not now, 
as it was before the art of printing, the sole power in affairs, it is 
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the omnipotent power to which the press even, from the very nature 
of its duties, is, and ever must continue to be, a secondary and in 
an important sense a subordinate force. Nor should young men 
allow themselves to be deluded with the notion that public business 
is now managed by men of less integrity and less ability than were 
possessed by those who controlled affairs in former times. In a 
country of schools, colleges, and universities, representative bodies 
must always contain able men, and every one who aspires to a part 
should accept the truth in the outset, that he is to encounter as his 
opponents or rivals the ablest products of schools, colleges, and 
universities. Not such will be all, but the contest is at the front, 
at the head of the column. I would not disparage our ancestry, 
but it is the error of every generation to attribute superior excel- 
lence to those that have preceded it. At intervals there are great 
crises in affairs, at intervals great characters appear, and the ordi- 
nary men of ordinary times are not to be measured by the extraor- 
dinary men of extraordinary times ; but for two centuries in Europe 
and America the standard of excellence has been advanced con- 
stantly, and the supply of capable men has been equal generally to 
the demand. It can not, therefore, be assumed that ordinary talents 
and inferior attainments will command places of trust and influence 
in the future, either near or distant. 

Nor is it just to assume that the public men of this country are 
less capable than the public men of other countries. Upon the 
opinion of so experienced a person as Caleb Cushing, it may be 
claimed that the statesmen who carried the United States through 
the war of the rebellion and the period of reconstruction were quite 
equal to their predecessors in this Government and quite equal to 
their European contemporaries. I can speak from observation to 
the fact that since the year 1860 the foreign diplomatic corps at 
Washington has not been equal in ability to the representatives of 
the United States resident in other countries. It has been the habit 
of newspapers and travelers to disparage our diplomatic service, 
and, in exceptional cases, no doubt there has been occasion for com- 
plaint ; but in the main our ministers have been able and honorable 
men, In the beginning we were represented by Franklin, Adams, 
Jay, and others. In later times by the Adamses, Clay, Van Buren, 
Irving, Everett, Lawrence, Bancroft, Marsh, Cushing, Washburne, 
Motley, and a long line of men well and honorably known for their 
important services at home and abroad. Our system does not admit 
of trained diplomats, but training in politics and domestic govern- 
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ment is preparation altogether adequate for the safe conduct of in- 
ternational affairs. 

The education given by the schools is of the essential prepara- 
tion for public life, but it is not everything, and many a well-edu- 
cated man will fail for lack of courage, from want of confidence 
in his own judgment, or for the reason that his manner of life does 
not inspire confidence in others. As a suggestion and a warning I 
venture the remark that in politics, as upon the thronged sidewalks 
of a populous city, the chief difficulties are from those who appear 
to be moving in the same direction with ourselves. The steps of 
our opponents we can comprehend, and we are at full liberty to 
treat them as antagonists. Among those who are moving with 
us are some who doubt, who hesitate, who question the wisdom of 
every proceeding. You can not treat them as enemies, and they 
will not treat you as friends. In politics and war victories are won 
by those who are in earnest, and in troublous times earnest men 
enjoy the public confidence. When weak and irresolute men rule, 
the annals of a country are usually uninteresting, inasmuch as in 
quiet times weak and irresolute men are often advanced to places of 
trust and power. 

It is only after some experience and considerable reflection that 
we realize the worth of good government, and the difficulty of 
maintaining it. In proportion as we estimate the value of gov- 
ernment, we shall estimate the honor and responsibility of the 
services we may be called to perform in its administration. If 
we consider the government of a small town, even, we shall not 
fail to realize that its fortunes are quite dependent upon the abil- 
ity and fidelity of its public officers. In a period of years the 
condition of its roads, its schools, its finances—in a word, its stand- 
ing among its neighbors—is due to the character, capacity, and 
policy of its chosen rulers. What is true of a town and its interests 
is alike true, and in more important particulars, of a state or nation. 

If one does not shun public affairs, he must accept such posts as 
are offered to him, and give to the duties implied or imposed his 
attention, labor, and best judgment. The public demand this, and 
of right, for the obligation is not to be measured by the pecuniary 
compensation received, but by the nature of the duties attached to 
the office. This rule is a just rule in private affairs, but it is a rule 
of higher authority in the discharge of public duties, as, whether 
wisely or not, the salaries in most cases are not fixed upon the basis 
of private contracts. Moreover, there can be no assurance that 
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one is qualified for great undertakings who has not proved capable 
in lesser ones, and the duties of lesser ones are a fit preparation for 
the greater. 

In no sphere of life is there opportunity for a larger or more 
enduring influence than in politics and government. The affairs of 
state are at once the most important, the most elevating, the most 
ennobling of human pursuits. Statesmanship concerns itself with the 
equitable relations of men in all their complications, not of citizen- 
ship merely in a particular country, but as members of the one 
human family distributed over the zones and continents of the globe. 
The generations of men appear and pass away, but ideas and insti- 
tutions last through the ages. Governments coexist with the race, 
and whoever founds a, good government or reforms a bad one is a 
benefactor whose influence extends along the ages. 
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THE RELIGION OF TO-DAY. 


Tuar the intellectual world of to-day is drifting away from the 
religious belief and dogmatic theology of the past, is a fact which 
is more evident to the student, the wider his acquaintance with the 
current of contemporary thought in Christendom. In France it 
would be difficult to show that what the Church a century ago pro- 
fessed to consider the essentials of religious belief exist among any 
considerable number of the educated classes. In Germany the idea 
of a supernatural element, either in the creation of the world or in 
the origin of Christianity, has almost entirely disappeared from the 
intellect of the nation outside the ranks of theologians and their 
devotees. All that the theology of that country now exacts from 
the leaders of thought and action is, that they shall refrain from 
criticisms on Christian doctrine, and admit its great importance to 
society as an instrument to restrain the lower classes from attacks 
upon morality and social order. In England thought is drifting in 
the same direction, but, drawing the broad Church with it, finds 
expression in more cautious and reverent forms than upon the Con- 
tinent. To suppose that this wave of skepticism will not reach our 
own country would be illogical, though it may be difficult to see pre- 
cisely what form it will assume. 

However great may be the differences of opinion respecting the 
character, significance, and end of this movement, few can have 
any doubt either of its reality or of the direction which it is taking. 
Its great feature is the slow elimination of all those tenets which 
have heretofore been considered the essentials of religious belief. 
It may indeed be claimed that there is really no elimination of such 
belief, but that what appears as such is only a change, the substitu- 
tion of one doctrine for another. We readily grant this. Indeed, 
our object in the present essay is, to show the character of the 
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change and the tendency of the new views which threaten to sup- 
plant the old ones. The inquiry naturally divides itself into two 
parts : the nature and extent of the movement, considered as modi- 
fying the religion of the past, and the character of the new ideas 
which are now taking form. 

Although the existence of the divergent course of thought to 
which we have alluded is familiar to all, there are difficulties which 
prevent the mass of the thinking community, and especially of the 
religious community, from forming an estimate of its real strength. 
The view commonly taken by the Church is, that the movement is 
one which lies wholly without itself, and therefore does not affect 
it, except in this indirect way: that the Church desires to have all 
men included within its fold, and therefore laments to find a whole 
class of thinking men straying from its truth. This distinction is 
a valid one, and, in order to form a correct conception of the move- 
ment toward skepticism, it is necessary to consider two distinct 
classes—the orthodox Church itself, and those who are entirely out 
of the pale of sympathy with it. So long as we consider the move- 
ment as affecting only the latter class, we shall form a very imper- 
fect idea of its extent. Indeed, in this aspect the subject has very 
little interest for us, because there is nothing new in the existence 
of a large class of educated skeptics, What is most striking in the 
movement of those outside of the Church is, that their leaders are 
composed very largely of the leading intellects of the world. 

Really, however, the movement is not confined to this class, but 
affects the Church also to an extent of which few form any concep- 
tion. The Church itself is hardly conscious of it, because it can be 
appreciated only by a more careful comparison of its own feelings 
and opinions with those of the past than men generally are in the 
habit of making. The circumstances are not unlike those of a 
drifting ship, the passengers of which, seeing no change in the 
ocean, are unconscious of their change of position. . A drift of this 
sort may not be accompanied by any discussion or agitation what- 
ever. Every man is necessarily satisfied with the truth of his own 
opinions, and if he changes them he must be satisfied with the new 
ones, because the change can not occur until the new ones have in 
some way commended themselves to his judgment. The result is, 
that, how far soever the Church may drift away from the tenets of 
the past, its views can not, to it, thereby lose the attribute of ortho- 
doxy, nor its position appear any less sound. If the change is slow 
the believers will, like the victims of Circe and Comus— 
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“* Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 
But boast themselves more comely than before.” 


We may therefore admit that there has been no change in the 
avowed doctrine of the Churches. A theologian may claim that he 
has yielded nothing to modern science or recent thought, and may 
challenge us to prove the surrender by himself or his church of a 
single doctrine which that church considered essential. Sucha claim 
can be met only by a direct personal catechization of its propounder 
respecting his belief in the literal interpretations of certain theo- 
logical assertions ; by his general attitude toward the doctrines he 
opposes ; by the interpretations which his acts and expressions show 
him to put upon his own words. To satisfy ourselves how far the 
Church has really been influenced by modern thought, we must not 
seek for changes in its official expressions and requirements, but 
must rather compare its general attitude and the obvious ways of 
thinking of its members with the time-honored official utterances 
of the body itself. It is only by a comparison between these two 
standards, the written and the unwritten one, that we can measure 
the actual drift which has taken place. 

One suggestive circumstance is seen in the almost total disap- 
pearance of the old-fashioned doctrinal sermon from a large class 
of our fashionable pulpits. A heathen desiring to learn the doc- 
trines of Christianity might attend the best of these churches for 
a whole year and not hear one word of the torments of hell or the 
anger of an offended Deity, and not enough of the fall of man or 
the sacrificial sufferings of Christ to offend the most bigoted dis- 
ciple of evolution. Listening and observing for himself, he would 
infer that the way of salvation consisted in declaring his faith in a 
few abstract doctrines which both preacher and hearer seemed quite 
ready to explain away as far as possible ; become a regular attend- 
ant at church and church sociables ; put something into the contri- 
bution-box every Sunday, and in every way behave as much as 
possible like his neighbors. Why is this? Simply because the 
demand for doctrinal preaching is dying out. The law of supply 
and demand in our time controls sermons as well as flour—doc- 
trines as well as goods. Men have ceased to demand doctrines, not 
necessarily because they have ceased to believe in them, but because 
they have taken the first step toward unbelief by losing their in- 
terest in them. Their faith is dragging its anchors without their 


knowing it. 
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The strongest indications of church drift are seen in the tem- 
porizing attitude of theology toward such modern doctrines as that 
of evolution ; in its readiness to be satisfied with forms of words, 
and in its growing disposition to give a shadowy or symbolic inter- 
pretation to the language in which it expresses its doctrines. How 
much of the old doctrine of the punishment of the wicked by “ un- 
speakable torments of both body and mind in hell-fire for ever” is 
really believed by the Church of to-day as a literal truth? This is 
a question which it is difficult to answer positively, because theology, 
though its official opinion is unchanged, no longer demands from its 
votaries any definite opinion respecting the nature of that punish- 
ment which the wicked are to undergo. They must believe, or at 
least teach, that the punishment is eternal, but may form their own 
opinions on the question whether it is physical or mental, positive 
pain or mere deprivation of some sort of happiness. Thus the 
word “ punishment” is entirely losing its old meaning in this con- 
nection, and no well-defined new meaning has taken its place. That 
this is a concession to modern ideas hardly needs argument. But 
for historical evidence it would be incredible to most thinking men 
of the present that our Christian ancestors not only believed the 
greater part of the human race to be doomed to unending torture, 
but imagined themselves as seeing the terrible sentence pronounced 
without a ripple on the serenity of their own eternal bliss; nay, 
supposed this bliss might from time to time be heightened by views 
of the “ unspeakable torments ” which their brethren were suffering 
in hell. 

That this idea has entirely died out it would be unsafe to assert. 
Only a few years ago a devotional poem of some merit was pub- 
lished by an English divine, evidently intended to give a correct 
description of judgment and eternity as understood by the author.* 
It was received with so much favor in influential quarters that an 
extract from it will be pertinent to our theme. The writer saw be- 
fore him at the judgment-seat all that portion of the human race 
doomed to death. Among them— 








“. . . . I beheld the forms 
Of many I had known from youth to prime—- 
Sheep, wayward sheep whom I had vainly sought, 
Now fronting the Chief Shepherd face to face. 


* “ Yesterday, To-Day, and Forever,”’ by E. Bickersteth, 1869, 
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And now the fold was closed: and it was mine 
To witness I had called in vain. O God, 
Thou know’st, thou only, what sustained me then.” 


When the terrible sentence was pronounced, the voices of the 
Almighty, of the trembling angels, and of the body of the saved, 
said with emotion on all sides, ““ Amen !” 


“God spake, and it was done. Again the floor 


Of solid crystal where the damnéd stood 
Opened its mouth, immeasurable leagues ; 

And with a cry whose piercing echoes yet 
Beat through the void of shoreless space, the lost 
Helplessly, hopelessly, resistlessly, 

Adown the inevitable fissure sank 

As sank before the ruined hosts of hell, 

Still down, still ever down, from deep to deep, 
Into the outer darkness, till at last 

The fiery gulf received them, and they plunged 
Beneath Gehenna’s burning sulphurous waves 
In the abyss of ever-during woe.” 


Although the beatified beholders all shed tears at the sight, the 
fate of their doomed brethren was not entirely concealed from their 


view : 


. 


After a 


sion unconfused,” “ Silence assumed her adamantine throne,’ 
the “ wrathful blasphemy ’ 


‘No Lethe rolled its dark, oblivious waves, 


As some have feigned, betwixt that world of woe 
And ours of bliss. But rather, as of old 
Foreshadowed in the prescient oracles, 

The smoke of their great torment rose to heaven 
In presence of the holy seraphim, 

And in the presence of the Lamb of God, 

For ever and for ever. At the first 

Nothing was heard ascending from the deep 
Save wailings and unutterable groans, 

Wrung from them by o’ermastering agony.” 


while, however, “ order arose from that profound confu- 
> and 


] 


ceased. 


We pass over the questions suggested by this view—questions 
which even opponents of religion mercifully refrain from asking. 
It has been decided that the words “ eternal punishment ” must stand, 
but every one is free to define them in his own way. A constantly 


increasing party is making them mean, simply leaving the unsaved 
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to their own meditations—to suffer under the pangs of their own 
consciences. Under such influences the doctrine of future punish- 
ment is dragging its anchors more rapidly than any other toward 
the rocks which threaten it. 

On one of these rocks hell becomes a place to which few of the 
human race are to be actually and irrevocably doomed. That few 
comprise only the portion so irretrievably wicked that their exist- 
ence would be a burden to themselves almost anywhere in the uni- 
verse. On the other rock the punishment is mitigated to an un- 
known extent, though the requirements for escaping it may be main- 
tained in their utmost rigor. The “ Westminster Standard” in- 
forms us what the extreme requirements are, and we may judge of 
them by the following question and answer : 

“ Question 60.— Can those who have never heard the gospel, and 
so know not Jesus Christ nor believe in him, be saved by their liv- 
ing according to the light of nature ? 

“* Answer.—They who, having never heard the gospel, know not 
Jesus Christ and believe not in him, can not be saved be they 
never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of na- 
ture, or the laws of that religion which they profess ; neither is 
there salvation in any other but in Christ alone, who is the Saviour 
only of the body of his Church.” 

Accepting this view, the curse of the law must rest upon the 
great majority of philosophers of past and present ages, of the 
leaders in science and thought at the present day, and of the men 
who have made the nineteenth century what it is. It is, however, 
impossible for enlightened man at the present time to conceive of 
these men going to the old-fashioned place of endless punishment. 

Under the influence of this feeling, combined with the old doc- 
trine of salvation, hell would become a place where Zoroaster and 
Confucius, Cicero and Demosthenes, Homer and Virgil, Paine and 
Voltaire, Galileo and Franklin, Humboldt and Haeckel, with their 
countless unbelieving followers and disciples, are to exist for ever 
in an uninterrupted communion of thought. In either case hell is 
shorn of most of its terrors, and, in the latter case, the extreme of 
beneficence will be to let each member of the human race choose 
which place he will go to. 

Perhaps the most striking example of the readiness of theology 
to temporize with the irreligious thought of the day, and to ex- 
plain away doctrines it once held dear, is seen in its attitude toward 
the now fashionable theory of evolution. No other modern theory 
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is so directly opposed to the doctrine which lies at the basis of our 
orthodox system of theology. The latter teaches that man was 
created in a state of moral perfection ; in the especial image of his 
Maker ; free from sin; not subjected to death; endowed with a 
conscience showing him the difference between right and wrong. 
From this state of perfection he fell into what we know he has 
been in past times by a single act of transgression, and has been 
again elevated only by the supernatural interference of his Maker. 

On the theory of evolution, he was not created at all, in any 
sense in which the word has ever been understood. Indeed, there 
never was any personal Adam, the human race being simply the de- 
scendants of an improved race of apes. Originally man had no 
more conscience than his brute progenitors, and right, wrong, or 
morality applied no more to his acts than to those of the tiger. If 
he was free from sin, it was only for the same reason that the low- 
er animals are free from it: because no conscience told him the 
distinction between right and wrong. Conscience was a gradual 
growth from such small beginnings as we now see in the domestic 
dog, and never attained such a development as it now has among 
men. The progress of man, though frequently stationary with cer- 
tain races and during long periods of time, has, on the whole, been 
steadily upward, by virtue of the primeval laws of nature itself. 
Death was in the world from the beginning of life, and was inher- 
ited by man from the brute. In one word, the theory pronounces 
the whole theological doctrine of the origin and fall of man to be a 
fiction as complete as anything in pagan mythology. 

When this theory was first propounded, it was very naturally 
considered as subversive of the whole basis of Christian doctrine, 
unworthy of the instincts and aspirations of manhood, and incapa- 
ble of being held by any one having the slightest pretensions to 
Christianity. The views of Darwin, as originally expressed in his 
“Origin of Species,” were, however, adopted so extensively by sym- 
pathizers with orthodoxy, that they could not be viewed as dec ‘idedly 
heterodox. A distinction was for a time drawn between Darwin- 
ism proper, which was supposed to be true only for the lower ani- 
mals, and the German extension of the doctrine, which included 
man himself in its range. But the wall which separates these views 
rests on too weak a logical basis to stand, and, since the publication 
of the “ Descent of Man,” the doctrine of Darwinism and that of 
evolution may be regarded as one, so few are the thinkers who 
support the one and reject the other. 
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Although the theory of evolution has only begun to receive se- 
rious consideration or support within the memory of every reader 
of this “ Review,” yet in our centers of learning individual theo- 
logians have already begun to dally with it in a way which, to the 
spirit of Jonathan Edwards, would have been simply shocking. 
We do not mean to assert that the doctrine receives any active 
support from theologians, or that they view arguments against it 
with anything but sympathy. But it can hardly be denied that 
they frequently assume an attitude toward it which must be re- 
garded as ominous. Their very anxiety that science and religion 
shall be at one leads them into the dalliance which is so dangerous. 
For instance, if one claims that the doctrine of evolution is entirely 
consistent with the glory of the Creator and with religious faith, 
his view is apt to be received with entire favor. If the scientific 
lecturer will attribute all the results he describes to the Divine 
power, inform his audience that all laws imply a law-giver, rebuke 
the pride of his atheistic fellow students, dwell on the uncertainty 
of all scientific generalizations, and keep prominent that void in the 
human soul which can be filled only by Christianity, he will be con- 
sidered entitled to rank as a Christian, no matter how completely 
he teaches and asserts the objectionable doctrine as a purely scien- 
tific generalization. He will have no embarrassing questions put to 
him as to how he reconciles his scientific doctrine with orthodoxy. 

Another instance of the same sort is seen in the efforts occasion- 
ally made by the representatives of religious faith to persuade them- 
selves that there are two distinct forms of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion—the one atheistic, the other theistic; the one irreligious, the 
other religious. This is founded on a misconception which arises 
from confounding that general sympathy with religion which a 
few evolutionists profess with a modification of the doctrine. That 
evolutionists may vary in their religious profession no one will deny ; 
and so long as a formal profession of religious faith, without any 
specification of the particular things believed in, or any explanation 
of the consistency of faith with evolutionist doctrines is required, 
so long may we expect these differences. But to assert that there 
is any difference between the doctrine of evolution as held by one 
and as held by another, is almost like asserting that there are two 
theories of gravitation, a moral and immoral one. The doctrine of 
evolution is, so far as the origin of man, his faculties and his in- 
stincts are concerned, just what we have described it, neither more 
nor less, neither better nor worse. The naturalist may write Deus 
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Jecit on every bone of his fossil horse, but his theory of the descent 
of that horse is not thereby modified in the slightest degree. He 
may preach to his fellow scientist every Sunday on the vanity of 
the human intellect, but that is not at all germane to his lecture on 
Monday showing that man was descended from an ape. He may 
attribute everything to the Divine power without at all lessening 
the antagonism between his theory and that of the creation of man 
in a state of moral perfection. 

Yet it is on such a flimsy basis as a vague declaration of reli- 
gious faith from evolutionists that many theologians are seeking for 
a compromise, or at least a truce with evolution, What would Ed- 
wards have said to this temporizing? Would he have dealt with 
such a doctrine in the evasive phrases and high-flown generalities 
which his successors now use? Every one knows that he would 
not. No evolutionist could have secured admittance to his church, 
or remained within its pale by any amount of reverential phraseol- 
ogy. He would not have condescended to argue the inconsistency 
of the doctrine with that of the fall of Adam and with the plan of 
salvation. Those who listened to his discourse would have no doubt 
of his meaning, and the temporizing course now adopted by his 
successors would have been, to him, the surrender of Christianity 
itself. 

The change of position which we have cited is founded on a 
state of things so well known that few will deny its reality. But 
the change takes another form, which makes it much more difficult 
of definition, and leaves us in great doubt how much of what our 
ancestors would consider religious belief remains as a living reality 
in our midst. One of the difficulties which theology meets with 
arises from its supposed necessity of claiming its doctrines to be 
the expression of eternal and immutable truth. Therefore, when 
it finds a divergence from those written standards of the past to 
which it is a part of its traditional policy to adhere, it does not 
openly proclaim this divergence nor modify the language of the 
standard, but allows each person to put his own interpretation on 
the words of his creed. A natural desire to continue identified 
with the faith in which one has been nurtured leads men to adhere 
to the expressions of their creed as long as it is possible to do so, 
and to make every effort to reconcile its words with their opinions. 
This is most easily done by searching for symbolic interpretations. 
Thus the language of religious doctrine is becoming less and less 
literal, and more and more symbolic. Of course, a symbolic lan- 
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guage may be as clear and definite as a literal one, if its meaning 
and application are clearly and strictly defined. But the very ad- 
mission of such new definitions of the things supposed to be sym- 
bolized, or even the open admission that the language was purely 
symbolic, would destroy the claim for immutability. The result is, 
that it is now unfashionable in the extreme for any one in general 
society, or even in religious circles, to talk about his religious opin- 
ions. If they are heterodox, the person’s views must be kept in 
concealment as if he were a patient with yellow fever. 

The tendency of religious doctrine to become less literal, and 
more mystic and poetical, is of course encouraged by this growing 
distaste for doctrinal discussion. The mere intellectual acceptance 
of doctrines as true is being left in the background, and religious 
services are becoming more and more emotional. Everything looks 
as if the more advanced church of the present day is developing 
into a place where the jaded mind shall revel in poetic imagery, and 
the emotional nature be cultivated by the charms of music and the 
forms of worship. In fact, have not our more fashionable city 
churches of nearly every denomination just about attained this 
ideal? We believe that those who will either deny or regret it 
will soon be in the minority. 

Such are the leading features of the influence of modern thought 
upon theology. They show how the religious system of the present 
time will fall, if it ever does fall. It will not be by the attacks of 
infidels, because for the most part they have no occasion to make 
attacks, and, when they do, the Church can cite arguments in its own 
favor as strong to all appearance as any that are likely to be brought 
against it. Indeed, as Mr. Lecky has acutely remarked, public 
thought and opinion are very slightly influenced by mere argument. 
The tides of thought which flow silently through the minds of great 
masses of men are far more potent causes of belief than the most 
logical and conclusive arguments. Our opinions on nearly all sub- 
jects are formed by processes of which we are scarcely conscious, 
and of which only the few are able to give even an intelligible de- 
scription. If the present state of things goes on, even the Sunday- 
school scholar can not fail at last to notice the absence of con- 
gruity between the doctrines of the catechism and the acts and feel- 
ings of the world. The more he sees of the heathen, the Parsee, 
and the man of business, the less he will feel the distinction between 
sheep and goats, as drawn by his teachers. Whatever doctrines 
may die under such influences as these, will die a perfectly quiet 
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and natural death, with none to mourn their departure. Indeed, 
they may be gone for years before they will ever be missed, and 
their loss will be discovered only by those who take enough of 
interest in them to engage in a search after them. 

What, then, is the real fact presented to our view? The great 
body of orthodox religious doctrine known as systematic theology— 
embracing the time-honored theory of the origin of man, his rela- 
tions to his Maker, the origin of conscience, the nature of right and 
wrong, the moral government of the world, the reward of virtue, 
and the punishment of vice—is being silently modified under the 
influence of a current of thought peculiar to our time to an extent 
which it is difficult to define. Where is the change going to stop? 
There are still a few fundamental doctrines to which theologians 
adhere with a grasp as strong as ever, and which they no doubt 
flatter themselves will stand against the current of the most ad- 
vanced thought. But how shall we know what are fundamental 
and what are not? It is only a few years since the doctrines which 
some theologians now seem so ready to surrender to evolution were 
regarded as so fundamental that salvation was denied to those who 
rejected them. If the ship is dragging her anchors before the ris- 
ing gale, who shall tell how much further she may be driven? 
However firm may be her present anchorage, it behooves us to look 
to leeward and see what rocks lie in the direction in which the wind 
is blowing. There is no difficulty in telling them off: The per- 
sonal Deity a relic of old Jupiter ; man a highly developed animal, 
having the same origin as the brutes from which he sprang, and 
distinguished from them only by the development of certain ideas ; 
heaven the fairy-land of the infant race; Providence its Santa 
Claus ; the Bible a collection of ancient poetry ; the divine law a 
natural growth in the minds of men; conscience, right, and duty 
products of the natural development of humanity ; no divine punish- 
ment for sin or reward for virtue except through their natural con- 
sequences as brought about by the laws of nature or the impulses of 
mankind ; the future life a beautiful dream, from which we would 
fain not wake. 

On such rocks as these all the religious and theological doctrines 
of the past go to wreck with the mythology of Greece and the 
belief in witchcraft. The question which now presents itself is, 
Have we at the present time any religious system which will out- 
live such a catastrophe ? Of course, the question may arise whether 
any system which does not recognize the hitherto received truths of 
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religion as its basis can be called a religious system. This is a 
question of terminology which it is not worth while to argue at 
length, because, if we admit that the new system is subversive of 
the religion of the past, it would then be a something taking the 
place of that religion, and might therefore properly inherit the old 
name. The question of terminology has come up before when it 
has been asked whether those who deny the divinity of Christ could 
be considered Christians. Such questions, from the very nature of 
things, can not be definitively settled. We shall, therefore, leave 
it entirely with the reader to decide whether what we here call the 
new religion is or is not worthy the name of religion ; whether it is 
or is not founded on Christianity ; whether it is or is not a refined 
and elevated form of the system first taught by Christ himself. 
All we seek to do is to show him that certain ideas respecting the 
first duty of man are now prevalent among the most enlightened of 
mankind ; that when measured by the highest ethical standard they 
are more worthy of admiration than any similar ideas which have 
been entertained in the past, and that they are not necessarily 
founded on anything which has heretofore been considered as reli- 
gious faith. They are not opposed to such faith so far as to con- 
demn it, but are merely independent of it. The votaries of this new 
religion include men of every form of religious profession, from the 
most orthodox believers, who think that their religion is founded 
upon time-honored beliefs simply because they have never made a 
profound examination of its basis, to the most extreme atheists, 
materialists, and evolutionists. 

It is, from the point of view of one who wishes to preserve the 
great doctrines of God and immortality from any possible catas- 
trophe that may wreck others, a misfortune that the work of point- 
ing out what needs amendment in our present system is left so 
much in the hands of the opponents of all doctrine. If all sym- 
pathizers, with religion in general who admit, as most do, that many 
doctrines of the past are as good as gone, would frankly state in 
what they conceive the change to consist, instead of confining their 
remarks to mysterious whispers, the way would be opened for a 
good understanding between sects now at war. 





The great difference between the new religion and that current 
at the present time in our churches is to be seen not so much in its 
practical outcome as in the theory on which it is founded. The sys- 
tem of doctrines the subversion of which among the most advanced 
intellectual thinkers is so seriously threatened is, after all, a theoreti- 
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cal rather than a practical system. It embodies a collection of prop- 
ositions, more or less abstract, respecting the personality of the Crea- 
tor, the inspiration of the Scriptures, the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity and the future life, which do not now have that great practi- 
cal effect upon human life and thought which they once had. We do 
not, of course, deny that they had such an effect in times past, and 
will have it in the future upon large classes of society. We need 
not even now argue whether there is any class on whom they are 
without influence. We only claim that the greater the moral im- 
provement of mankind the less the influence which such doctrines 
will have upon their daily life and spiritual condition. 

We shall begin by viewing the supposed decay of belief on its 
most gloomy side. The great pall which evolution throws over the 
hopes of the more elevated classes of humanity is the skepticism 
which it engenders respecting the personal immortality of the indi- 
vidual soul. The hope of immortality has always rested on the 
theory that there was an infinite gulf between the nature of man 
and that of the lower animals. For the latter Christianity has held 
out no hope of a future state. Indeed, it is obvious to all that it 
would be belittling the position of man to suppose the lower ani- 
mals immortal. It is the great elevation of man above “ the beasts 
which perish ” which has been supposed to mark him as the peculiar 
object of his Maker’s interest. But, if man is simply a developed 
animal, why should he hope for any other than an animal existence ? 
It must be remembered that the difference between a simply perish- 
able animal and the immortal spirit is not merely one of degree, but 
of kind. The former can never develop into the latter by mere 
processes of natural growth, because the passage from mortality to 
immortality is of infinite length, with no intermediate steps. There 
must have been a man into whom the immortal soul was first 
breathed, else man is only an animal. Now, while many evolution- 
ists may claim that there is nothing in their theory to contradict 
the notion of such a first man, yet the general tenor of the theory 
is against such a notion, as involving a sort of supernatural inter- 
ference of the very kind which the theory was devised to get rid 
of. The logical incongruity is such that, if evolution is once ad- 
mitted, immortality can be looked upon as little more than the 
vaguest kind of a hope, founded on our ignorance of the possibili- 
ties of nature. A weakening of the hope of immortality is the 
more to be regretted because, of all doctrines, that of a future life 
is the single one which, even should it be ill-grounded, would yet 
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conduce to human happiness. Nearly every other dogma has two 
sides associated with it as involving a deception of mankind should 
it prove to be ill founded. But, if our hope of immortality is un- 
founded, the fact will never be known to us. No voice will ever 
come back from the grave to inform mankind that they are deceived, 
and no pain or disappointment will ever be felt, by those who have 
passed away, over the blasting of their hopes. 

But let us look a little closer at the relation of the doctrine to 
human life. Why do we desire immortality? So far as each in- 
dividual desires it for himself, as a means of enjoying eternal hap- 
piness, the desire is a purely egoistic one. Of course it may, and 
undoubtedly does in many cases, grow out of a love of God, but it 
does not grow out of a desire to do God a service, because the Cre- 
ator of man can create beings of a higher order, who shall serve his 
purpose better than the latter possibly can. If it would not be an- 
alyzing our most tender feelings too closely, we might comment 
upon the incongruity between the two views which we find com- 
bined in our religious sentiments: that man before his Maker is 
but “a worm in the dust,” a being so low and so vile as to be un- 
worthy of even his pitying glance; and, on the other hand, that 
man is of such importance in the creation that the Creator himself 
desires to preserve every member of the race to eternity, in order 
that he may enjoy communion with him. Another reason for sup- 
porting the doctrine of immortality, and the reason which will 
probably first occur to the minds of most religious believers, is that 
mankind can be kept from sin only by the rewards and punishments 
held out to them in a future life. Every sin in not punished, nor 
can every virtue be rewarded in this world. If the reward of vir- 
tue and the punishment of vice are confined to the imperfect efforts 
of man, it is asked by the theologian what object is there in being 
virtuous when we are sure that no good will recur to ourselves; and 
in abstaining from the pleasures of sin when, as is often the case, 
we know that no punishment can follow ? 

This view is undoubtedly well founded, so long as we admit that 
human nature is such that men seek only their own selfish gratifica- 
tion in this world, and can not be kept from pleasurable sin except 
by associating a punishment with it. But the question arises, Is 
human nature thus degraded? If it is, then it can hardly be con- 
sidered worthy of the Creator to suppose that he desires eternal 
communion with such a class of beings. If it is not—if there are 
men who love virtue and hate wickedness for their own sakes, apart 
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from all consequences to themselves personally—then we have an- 
other basis, entirely independent of rewards and punishments, for 
keeping such men in the right way. What we now wish to show is 
that this higher ideal is at least attainable, and we fain hope actu- 
ally reached by all the better members of the community. We 
may admit that the masses of mankind in past ages have belonged 
to the degraded class, yet to claim that all mankind belong to this 
class is certainly taking a very low view of human nature. The 
doctrine of evolution asserts the moral as well as the physical per- 
fectibility of man, and assumes his unending progress toward a 
higher ideal of character. 

The development of the lower animals in the processes of evolu- 
tion has been almost entirely a physical one. Almost the only 
growth to which they were subjected was that of the physical 
vapabilities of supporting life in the struggle for existence. But 
humanity has exhibited a growth of an entirely different character 
in the gradual development of moral and intellectual qualities. If 
we consider physical development as of the lowest order of impor- 
tance, intellectual as the second, and the moral as the highest, then 
the processes of evolution of which humanity itself has been the 
subject are the highest of all. Looking at the matter from this 
point of view, and considering the evolution of the moral senti- 
ments as the greatest step in the progress of animated nature, we 
may see that a new species of animal has begun to rule the world 
within quite recent times. This animal we call the refined Chris- 
tian gentleman of modern society. He was not unknown in the 
past, specimens being seen in the persons of the Platos and Alfreds 
who adorned the histories of their times, but who nearly disappeared 
from the earth during the dark ages. As the world grew in enlighten- 
ment, this being first began to modify the laws under which men 
lived. Then he seized the administration of government, and now 
he has made his way into the Church so quietly that no one perceives 
the change unless his attention is specially called to it. His love of 
virtue and hatred of sin are founded on an entirely different basis 
from that of rewards and punishments. He sees upon the earth an 
ocean of humanity, in which he is only a single drop ; he sees future 
generations coming upon the earth whose interests are more impor- 
tant than his own ; he knows that the good of others is something 
vastly more important than any that can come to himself ; he feels 
that it is his highest duty as an intellectual and moral being to con- 
duce to the general good of this humanity, present and future. The 
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sole standard by which he measures the moral elevation of his fellow 
man is the extent to which they are animated by these highest mo- 
tives. It matters not how we suppose this being to have originated. 
It matters not what we suppose virtue primarily to consist of. A 
high sense of duty and a devotion to the happiness of mankind are 
equally admirable, whether we suppose them to rest on an immaterial 
basis, or to rise from a peculiar constitution of the brain ; whether 
we suppose them to have been immediately created by God, or to 
be the product of a slow development. 

We might take the standard of excellence offered us by this 
being as one of the most striking examples of the drift of modern 
thought from the standards of the old theology. According to the 
latter, all mankind are to be divided into two great classes, goats 
and sheep, between whom intervenes a gulf of infinite breadth. The 
one are under the curse of the Almighty, and doomed to eternal 
punishment unless they get themselves transferred to the other class 
before they die ; the others are to be the subjects of unending bliss 
if they do not fall away from grace. There may be many degrees 
of excellence between each class, but the space between the worst 
out of the many millions of the saved and the best out of the count- 
less millions of the lost is the space between heaven and hell. The 
class to which a man shall belong is not determined so much by his 
moral purity or the elevation of his motives, as by his belief in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and the miraculous birth and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and his performance of certain mental acts of accep- 
tance toward his Saviour. If he complies with these conditions, his 
moral constitution may be such that he has daily to repent of a 
propensity to enjoy the pleasures of sin, lets his notes go to protest 
and finds it very hard to recall his cattle when he sees them grazing 
in his neighbors’ fields ; yet if he fights manfully against his wicked 
propensities, and repents of each bad deed, he may remain among 
the elect. But if one finds himself an atheist, or even a disbeliever 
in the divine mission of Christ, his righteousness and moral eleva- 
tion are but as filthy rags. He may labor for humanity with the 
most disinterested devotion ; be animated throughout his life by 
the highest and purest of motives, without doing anything to re- 
move from himself the curse of Adam. 

Such is the official standard of the written theology of our time, 
but how completely is the world receding from it! The society of 
to-day has its standard, in which there is a substantial agreement 
among all classes and conditions of honest men with well-balanced 
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minds. If a committee of church-members, preachers, men of busi- 
ness, and men of thought, should be appointed to decide upon the 
highest worth of any human being, and the question of his merits 
or demerits as a moral and responsible agent, they would inquire : 
Does he work and think for himself or for the general good of 
others? What are his most secret motives and springs of action ? 
Will he relieve suffering without asking the world to note who did 
it? Is his mental constitution such that he is incapable of an act 
that he would fear to have known to the world? These questions 
answered satisfactorily, none would inquire whether he was atheist 
or pantheist, Christian or Parsee. 

To view the matter from another standpoint, let us suppose two 
men, equally virtuous so far as outward merit is concerned, brought 
before a tribunal of the best of mankind, in order that their inner- 
most motives may be brought to light, and the question decided 
which is most worthy of acceptance in the eyes of his Maker. The 
heart of one says : “1 am virtuous, because I was taught in my in- 
fancy that the good would be rewarded in heaven and the wicked 
punished in hell. I have often been sorely tempted, but the thought 
of the consequences to follow temptation has always deterred me 
from sin. The feeling that my eternal happiness and my com- 
munion with God were involved in my life here below has been my 
staff and comfort through temptation and adversity.” 

The heart of the other says : “I have no belief in a personal Deity, 
in a moral government of the universe, in Christ as more than a 
philosopher, or in a future state of rewards and punishments. But 
I was born with a sense of duty to my fellow man. I was im- 
bued in infancy with the view that, as a member of society, it was 
my duty to subordinate my own happiness to that of others. My 
sense of right and wrong was thus developed at a very early age, 
and by the constant endeavor to do what was right my censcience 
acquired a constantly increasing development, and asserted more 
and more its power over my actions. I am not virtuous from any 
hope of reward or fear of punishment, but only because I feel that 
virtue is my highest duty, both to myself and to humanity. This 
feeling has developed to such an extent that the good of my fellow 
men is now my ruling motive, and vice the object of my most ex- 
treme detestation.” 

We can hardly be mistaken in supposing that the common con- 
sent of enlightened mankind would put the second man before the 
first. But, when both men shall be cited before the greatest tribu- 
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nal of the universe, will this judgment be affirmed or reversed ? 
Will the denial by the one of the personal existence of his Maker 
lead to his eternal condemnation? If we say that it would, let us 
see what we would think of a human monarch pronouncing a sen- 
tence on the same principles. We know that, from habits of mind 
not necessary to analyze, the typical king of early ages was extreme- 
ly punctilious in requiring recognition from his subjects, and it was 
supposed quite natural that he should be ready to decree banish- 
ment or death against a person so rash as to deny his existence. 
But any civilized monarch of the present day would be ashamed to 
decree a formal punishment for such an offense, or even to consider 
it an offense at all. The question now presents itself, if we think 
of God as condemning one to eternal punishment for atheism, to 
what do we liken him? The dilemma we meet is this: if we 
think of him as condemning one whose course through life has 
been actuated by the most virtuous motives, because he entertained 
mistaken views of things eternal, we must consider that the law 
of the highest Judge corresponds more to that of past and unen- 
lightened ages than it does to the conceptions of right and wrong 
now entertained by the most enlightened men. If we think of him 
as saving the atheistic moralist, is not some change necessary in our 
ordinary conceptions of Divine Justice. 

At first sight it might appear that the downfall of doctrine 
which we have described does away entirely with religious faith. 
Of course, if we consider that no faith can be religious except it has 
hitherto been recognized as orthodox, this may be true. But there 
is yet another faith besides that of the religion of the present—a 
faith that whatever is is right ; a faith that the pillars of religion 
and morality will stand, though the very foundation on which they 
have always been supposed to rest be washed away by the flood ; 
a faith that no change in the religious doctrines of enlightened 
men can occur, except such as will be better for humanity, and 
bring man nearer to eternal truth ; a faith that the throne of the 
moral universe, whatever or wherever it may be, will stand un- 
shaken before all human discussion. Such a faith fears no false 
teaching, sets no limit on the freedom of human thought, and views 
with perfect calm the subversion of any and every form of doc- 
trinal belief, confident that the ultimate result will tend to the 
elevation of the human soul and the unceasing progress of spiritual 
development. Whatever becomes of other forms of faith, we may 
expect this to strengthen as long as humanity shall endure. 











IV. 


IS POLITICAL ECONOMY A SCIENCE? 


Proressor Perry, of Williams College, has recently published 
a new edition of his “ Elements of Political Economy.” It is an im- 
portant and valuable book that commends itself strongly to all who 
take an interest in economical studies. The Professor is a man of 
marked ability. He possesses great natural sagacity, considerable 
power of analysis, an exceedingly fresh and racy style, a wide range 
of observation, and large familiarity with the writings of economists. 
He leaves upon his readers the impression of great honesty of 
thought, which lands him at times in ingenuous but uncomfortable 
explanations, when reflection, as it proceeds, brings on collision with 
adopted theories. These are qualities of great value in the misty 
region of Political Economy, and they enable him to teach with 
large power and success. 

As might have been expected from such endowments, Professor 
Perry has made important contributions to the explanation of the 
matters of which Political Economy treats. He dives down into 
the reality of things, into the facts of the living world, and gener- 
ally stays there. His words and thoughts are, for the most part, 
those of the daily life of men. He is singularly free from jargon, 
and, though a strenuous asserter of the scientific character of Po- 
litical Economy, his analyses and illustrations are felt to flow from 
the ideas and the talk of the common world. They are followed 
with ease, and their power of instructing is proportionate. 

It is not the object of this article to review Professor Perry’s 
work in detail. It is already widely known in the United States, 
and is winning steadily increased circulation in England. The fol- 
lowing remarks have a much more limited aim. They seek rather 
to discuss some points, few but of extreme significance, on which 
criticism, and if need be dissent, may be reasonably expressed. 
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The very eminence of Professor Perry warrants, indeed calls for, 
such a proceeding from those who are animated with the same love 
of truth, and may happen to believe that accuracy of view has not 
been attained. 

The first question which presents itself is the real nature of 
Political Economy. Is it a science? This is no idle intellectual 
problem fit for dialecticians to debate, but concerning little the 
great mass of mankind. On the contrary, it is scarcely possible 
at the present moment to raise an inquiry about Political Economy 
of more vital, more intensely practical importance. It affects in the 
most direct manner the worth of Political Economy for the world. 
The interest of the question does not lie in determining whether it is 
not, in some form or other, a science, but in ascertaining whether the 
mode of investigation and teaching adopted by its expounders en- 
forces or injures its value for the happiness of mankind. Political 
Economy has reached what may be called an epoch in its history. 
It professes to prescribe lines of conduct which bear directly on the 
welfare of human beings. Its teachers for now a long series of years 
have discussed what is the right policy to pursue in the production 
and distribution of wealth, and have done good service by establish- 
ing truths which, if practiced, confer the highest benefits on society. 
They have fought against the never-ceasing flood of false theory 
with which the selfishness of private interest and the want of reflec- 
tion of the multitude deluge economical legislation and practice. 
At no former period have greater issues agitated trade and public 
feeling than those which are being wrangled over on every side. 
The very essence of Political Economy, its inmost and most vital 
problems — free trade, money, the relations between workingmen 
and their employers, the social structure which the welfare of the 
people demands—are subjected to the most passionate controversy. 
But here a very painful fact reveals itself to the intelligent observ- 
er. The battle is not fought with the language of Political Econ- 
omy. The subjects are hers. The truths they contain have been 
proclaimed by a long line of able and ardent writers. The line of 
action they insist upon as true is the very object of the strife. 
Nevertheless the combatants do not object to Political Economy, to 
its writers or their books. They do not, as in matters involving 
real science, cite the judgments of the professional expositors, and 
demand submission in the name of demonstrated truth. The sick 
man calls in his doctor, the steel-maker accepts without reserve 
the knowledge of the chemist, but who brings down on his oppo- 
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nents the assertions of economical writers ? who in the fierce strug- 
gle of capital and labor, amid depressed trade and starving popu- 
lations, dreams of sending for an economical man of science ? 

We have not to seek far to discover the cause of this strange 
fact. It is to be found in the scientific treatment which its ex- 
pounders have given to Political Economy. They speedily aban- 
doned the method of Adam Smith, who treated economical ques- 
tions as events of every-day life, to be discussed in the language 
of the common world. The scientific ambition fell upon economic 
writers ; they determined to raise their pursuit to the dignity of a 
science. They sprang up in profuse abundance. The intellectual 
distinctions of science—elaborate and precise definitions, though of 
matters familiarly known in practical life, keen researches of the 
sharp dialectical distinctions, common objects taken to pieces and put 
together again with unknown and artificial limbs, critical inquiries 
into points of no real importance, and the ordinary industrial and 
commercial life of the community converted into an arena of phil- 
osophical discussion. Then followed the necessary consequence of 
such a mode of treatment, which was the greatest calamity of all. 
The language of every-day life was cast aside, and that of intel- 
lectual casuistry put in its place. Merchants, traders, and artisans 
found matters which occupied their conversation every hour wrapped 
up in language new, hard, and unfamiliar, and this, be it carefully 
observed, on matters which they felt no want of good and expres- 
sive words to discuss. Had they been in search of astronomical or 
geological information, unusual language would have seemed natu- 
ral ; they would have had the feeling of their own ignorance and 
of the abstruse nature of the subjects. But to hear buying and 
selling—whether our iron manufacturers should be allowed to dis- 
appear and their laborers thrown out of employment for want of 
protection—whether pieces of paper could make a nation richer— 
or whether by striking workmen could extort better wages from 
their employers—to hear all this talked of in hard words and scien- 
tific formulas, could only repel them from listening. They called it 
jargon. Can any one after this be surprised that a scientific econo- 
mist is the one person whom every one turned away from on ques- 
tions of supreme economical importance ? 

Still, it will be said, If Political Economy is in truth a science, 
it must be handled and developed as a science. Thus the question 
recurs, Is it a science? Professor Perry vehemently asserts that it 
is. The very first sentence of his book opens with a definition of 
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Political Economy as a science. It is, he says, “the science of 
exchange ”—and, not content with a single definition, he adds a 
second in the same sentence, “or, what means just the same, the sci- 
ence of value.” These are indeed strange words. They paint Po- 
litical Economy as a figure with two heads. And the value is 
pronounced to mean the same thing as exchanges. Now, nothing 
can be more certain than that value is not exchange, much less ex- 
changes : and, notwithstanding this assertion of their identity, we 
are at the very beginning introduced to two sciences compounded 
into one. And this is an avowedly rigorous definition of a thorough 
science. It is little calculated to impress readers that they are deal- 
ing with a true science. Valve is included in exchanges : it plays a 
large part in their action. It is a condition of their very existence, 
but it is not either the act itself of exchange or the things actually 
exchanged. Professor Perry defines value as “the relation of mu- 
tual purchase”; but the relation which two things or services bear 
to each other, in the process of purchasing, in the act of exchanging, 
is not the exchange or purchase itself. To exchange is to give one 
thing in return for another: value forms no part of this perform- 
ance. Value, in its first great meaning as a feeling—a feeling of 
esteem or regard for an object, generating a desire for its acquisition 
—furnishes the motive for the exchange, and exercises supreme 
power over the magnitude and quantity of the things exchanged ; 
but there it stops. The motive for a scientific act can not be the defi- 
nition of the act itself. It was open to the Professor to define Po- 
litical Economy as the science of exchange, or the science of value : 
why he did not single out one of the terms is plain to an attentive 
reader of his book. In his heart he believes that value constitutes 
the true scientific element of. Political Economy, but he lacked the 
courage to call it simply the science of value. There was obviously 
much in Political Economy which could not be included under value. 
The expression science of exchange did not satisfy him ; it did not 
wear a sufficiently scientific look : so he took the unlucky course of 
bringing in value as a synonym of exchanges. 

Whatever else Political Economy may be, most assuredly it is 
not the science of value. Professor Perry justly repudiates wealth 
as the subject of a science. He expresses “the impossibility of 
using that word to advantage for any scientific purpose whatever. 
. . . It is useless, even in the hands of a scientific logician” such as 
Mill, for any scientific use. But, if wealth is a crumbling founda- 
tion for a superstructure of science, value is infinitely worse. There 
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is a solid reality in the things designated by wealth ; they can be 
handled and exchanged. They present massive substances, endowed 
with great utilities, of known nature and magnitude. But what is 
more unstable, more changeable, more capricious, than value? Po- 
litical Economy deals with the material realities of human life— 
and naturally Professor Perry demands precision as the indispensa- 
ble quality of a scientific definition—but what is less precise, less 
susceptible of positive definition, than value? The Professor’s 
book supplies us with abundant and diverse meanings of this slip- 
pery word. First, it means “a relation between two things—that is, 
a proportion, a mathematical ratio, so that we can say that one thing 
has a proportionate value of five times to another. Then it is a pur- 
chasing power—an element in a commodity or service to procure 
something in exchange for it. In other words, this is plainly equiv- 
alent to a power in a thing to excite a desire for its possession : and 
such a power commands a price, or another article to be bartered for 
it. Thirdly, it is this other article, be it coin or something else, 
which it can fetch in exchange : that is, it is market-value or price. 
Fourthly, it is “a result of two corresponding efforts—and so can 
be made larger or smaller, according as either of the two desires in 
exchange may be the stronger” ; thus giving value the same sense as 
belongs to the French “ valeur ”—namely, value is a valuable thing. 

Is this science? Is there a separate science of value for all 
these meanings? If not, but for one meaning only, then let it be 
rigidly adhered to, and all the other significations be treated as 
irregular and calling for dismissal from the body of the science. 
But how is this possible if value is declared in capital letters to be 
“4 relation,” a mathematical proportion, and then it is also admit- 
ted that it must be regarded as price, or as a power commanding 
price? In truth, value has two distinct meanings recognized by 
Political Economy, and a third universally retained in popular use. 
The first two have great importance for explaining Political Econ- 
omy, but neither of them creates it a science. The first, derived 
from the verb J value, signifies the feeling felt toward a thing, the 
regard for it or caring for it; in a word, esteem. ‘This feeling, 
called value, kindles a desire to acquire or to retain its object. It 
is the source from which every exchange springs, the force which 
sets the whole industrial and commercial worlds in motion. The 
second meaning of the word is market-value, the quantity of other 
things which it can procure for its owner by being exchanged ; in 
other words, it is price. Thus, value in its second sense, of what a 
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commodity or service can fetch in exchange, is the child of value in 
its first sense, of the feeling of esteem. The third meaning retained 
in popular language is contained in the expression that an object 
has value, is valuable—that is, is able to command a price in the 
market. 

What basis does any one of these meanings supply for the con- 
struction of a science? ‘The first is a personal feeling, peculiar to 
the individual man who feels it, dependent upon his particular char- 
acter and position, closely bound up with his fancies and caprices, 
and subject to no general rule whatever. What science can be 
built up on the fancies of men for pictures, old china, ancient rel- 
ics, or old books, and the extravagant prices they will give for 
them? Look at fashion and its power over value. Will science be 
ever able to give a rule whereby it shall be learned what dresses 
selling in May at enormous prices will be given away for trifles in 
September, because they have become unfashionable? Will it give 
us laws whereby it shall be ascertained what streets and houses will 
become the favored of fashion? Will it give oracular warnings of 
changes of taste in populations in their food or dress? If, too, 
there is to be a science of value, it must tell us how to measure 
value, as astronomy has given the world a measure of gravity and 
of length ; yet all economists are now agreed that such a thing as a 
measure of value does not exist. Then no certain account can be 
given of the quantity and intensity of that value which is alleged 
to be the subject, the creator of a real science. And what is the 
cause of this capital defect? That a stable and steady value, a 
uniform power of commanding other objects in exchange, exists 
nowhere, for its nature is to be uncertain and in no small degree 
capricious. Labor was held for a time to possess a constant value 
in exchange, and so to be able to compare together and measure the 
quantities which commodities could command of other articles in 
exchange ; but the value of labor is found to vary at different times 
and places. Gold has succeeded to the path of scientific honor ; 
but, alas! gold will change its cost of production at the dictation of 
the mines, and is daily spoken of as falling in respect of commodi- 
ties. 

It may, however, be contended that the part which value plays 
in exchanges contains complicated and influential forces of extreme 
importance to Political Economy, and calling for elaborate elucida- 
tion. Why should not such explanations be regarded as science ? 
It is true that value, as feeling, asserts itself powerfully in every 
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exchange, and that to understand its action is a great economical 
necessity. In this view Professor Perry has performed excellent 
work. He has given an admirable analysis of the effect produced 
by value in exchanging. He has not, indeed, given us the first step. 
He has not told us, in categorical terms, that value at its origin is a 
feeling. He has not dwelt on such universal expressions as, I value 
this picture or this park greatly, and it would take a very large 
price to induce me to part with it. He begins with the second stage 
—with that desire which value—the feeling of esteem—inspires. 
Then with him we recall six feelings found in every purchase— 
three on each’side. There are two desires credited by the value- 
feeling : the desire to obtain the thing and the desire to obtain 
money. Next follow two efforts, made under the impulse of the 
desires—efforts to submit to the necessary sacrifices in parting with 
the object to be given away. These, of course, may be very small 
or very heavy. It is a faint effort to part with sixpence to acquire 
a pencil, but an overwhelming one to sel! one’s home to obtain indis- 
pensable money. Lastly, there are two satisfactions : each party to 
the exchange obtains what he desires. Even the debtor who bor- 
rows a loan upon oppressive terms would rather have the money 
than not ; else he would not give his liability in exchange for the 
money. 

Professor Perry lays great stress on this liability as strictly 
scientific ; but is this really so? He must have often heard the 
language, “I should uncommonly like to get that fine jewel, but I 
really doubt whether I can afford it.” The man pauses awhile, 
desire gathers strength daily, and at last wins the day. The jewel 
is bought ; and, the misgiving about cost notwithstanding, the 
man breaks out into warm utterances of delight. Here are all the 
six feelings in full play—with the addition of market-value, the 
price paid for the jewel ; but there is no science. These three suc- 
cessive emotions are every-day occurrences, known to all in their 
true character: no one dreamed of calling this science till econo- 
mists stepped in with their panting for scientific treatment. The 
process carried on in the purchase is of the most ordinary kind ; but 
an explanation of it in detail is most useful. It is no more science 
than the processes which an intelligent gardener adopts in trans- 
planting and pruning trees. 

The most common description of Poiitical Economy paints it as 
the science of the production and distribution of wealth. We have 
already seen that wealth is an expression thoroughly vague ; it is 
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hard to state clearly the precise nature of what it embraces. Mr. 
Mill feels the difficulty, and thinks he extricates himself from it by 
the remark that “ every one has a notion sufficiently correct of what 
is meant by wealth.” Yet Mill marches in the van of those who hold 
Political Economy to be a science, and resolutely bestow upon it 
scientific treatment. And who are most harassed by such a treat- 
ment? The educated men, who believe that they are building on a 
scientific rock and not on sand; or the mass of mankind, who are 
the true pupils of Political Economy, and find themselves lauded in 
scientific jargon? No wonder that Mr. Mill utters such a confes- 
sion as to the nature of his subject, finds himself involved in harass- 
ing perplexities, and with a desperate effort to escape them adds 
the proviso that wealth must be embodied in material objects. 
Punishment soon overtakes him when he has to face the question, 
Who are productive laborers in presence of the fact that wealth is 
constantly given in exchange for mere services? He can not accept 
services, for then he would have fallen over the edge of his word, 
wealth ; so he is compelled to refuse the title of productive to 
laborers who do not alter and shape matter. The great logician 
falls into the patent absurdity of declaring that every workman 
concerned in making an organ for the sole purpose of creating 
sound is a productive laborer ; but the organist, who actually pro- 
duces the sound by applying his labor and skill to the organ, is 
unproductive, because forsooth he creates no result made of wood 
or iron! It never occurred to him that, if there were no organist, 
the labor of all his productive workmen would be absolutely wasted 
and unproductive. 

At this point Professor Perry has established a truth of great 
importance. He recognized that there were many services for which 
wealth was given which could not come under the designatior of 
wealth. In his dislike of the word wealth, he arrives at the. dis- 
tinction that it is services which are bought, or the purchase of 
material objects, and not the objects themselves. I hold this view 
to be correct. It is the labor, the personal efforts made on our 
behalf, in producing the commodity, or the gratification bestowed 
by putting us in possession of what we esteem, which are bought 
and paid for by what we give in exchange. This truth, I believe, 
covers every exchange. Nevertheless, it is not possible to substi- 
tute throughout Political Economy services for material substances. 
Mankind can not and do not think about services when they buy a 
horse or a bale of cotton, though, if questioned, they will own that 
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what they pay for is cost of production. Both words, wealth and 
service, are needed and must be retained in economical writings, as 
they are certainly ineffaceable in the language of common life. 
But Professor Perry has done good work in insisting that service 
is ultimately the reality rewarded in every exchange. 

Mr. Macleod supplies us with another definition of Political 
Economy as a science. “ Economics,” he tells us, “is the subject 
which treats of the exchanges of property or rights. . . . Property 
is a right and not a thing, and all exchanges of rights against 
rights.”* Political Economy not the science of things, but of 
rights! If so, then it belongs to the lawyers, and it must be left 
to them to discuss it. Let it be composed of legal thoughts, and 
be expressed in legal language. If “all exchanges are not of prod- 
ucts against products, but of rights against rights,” then the ques- 
tion on every purchase must be, not the quantity and quality of the 
goods, but the validity of the title of their owner. Doubtless the 
idea of property underlies every purchase ; but what buyer at a 
shop or warehouse dreams of inquiring whether the seller has a 
good title to his merchandise, or to what seller does it occur to ask 
how the purchaser came by his money? Indeed, Mr. Macleod him- 
self finds it hard to be loyal to his definition. Soon after he uttered 
it he tells us that “production and consumption together constitute 
exchange.” How-constitute? May not a man produce and con- 
sume his own strawberries in his own garden? and will there be 
any exchange in the process? Then he defines “capital to be any 
economic quantity used for the purpose of profit.” It is difficult 
indeed to catch the faintest sound of rights in these definitions. 

There remains one champion more of the doctrine that Political 
Economy is a science—Mr. Lowe. He describes rather than defines 
the science. It is the science which Adam Smith created. It has 
for its subject “the creation, accumulation, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth”—and something incomparably greater be- 
sides. “Adam Smith had the merit, the unique merit, among all 
men who ever lived in the world, of having founded a deductive 
and demonstrative science of human actions and conduct.” The 
science has for its foundation “the absolute supremacy of the desire 
of wealth, and the aversion from labor, on which the whole science 
is based.” Hence it admits of that “prediction which is the test of 


* Syllabus of a course of lectures on Political Economy to be delivered in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, by Henry Dunning Macleod, in Michaelmas Term, 1877. 
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true science. In love, or war, or religion, or politics, or morals, it 
is impossible to foretell how mankind will act, and therefore on 
these subjects it is impossible to reason deductively. But once 
place a man’s ear within the ring of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and his conduct can be counted on with the greatest nicety.” 

Wonderful words indeed! <A science “based on the desire for 
wealth and aversion from labor”; on the fighting and battling of 
two directly antagonistic forces, and the issue of such a struggle 
capable of being “counted on with the greatest nicety!” The 
great demonstrator science predicts the issue of the struggle, how 
men will act with unerring certainty. The ring of pounds, shillings, 
and pence, always wins ; aversion from labor always loses. And 
this we learn directly after being told that in war it is impossible to 
foretell how mankind will act. What is war but a fierce battle be- 
tween passion or policy and the ring of pounds, shillings, and 
pence? What so destructive of wealth as war? What else so 
deliberately accepts labor, effort, taxation, and death, in preference 
to wealth? The contradiction is complete. At the very outset, on 
its very definition, the grand demonstrative science is crushed and 
vanishes. It can and it can not foretell human conduct at the same 
instant. In war the ring of the shillings to be lost is distinctly au- 
dible, and yet no man can foretell whether he will go to war or not. 
But that ring predicts human conduct with the utmost nicety. The 
grand demonstrative science, it is plain, has never been born, and 
“the unique merit of Adam Smith” isadream. Life in the pres- 
ent, as in the past, is full of instances, both in individual men and 
in nations, of the victory of aversion to labor, of laziness, idleness, 
moral torpor, love of ease, over the stimulating impulses of the de- 
sire of wealth ; and the conclusion comes forth inevitably that a 
science, which has for basis two hostile forces, each possessed of 
great fighting powers, and which claims to predict that “men will 
always do so and so,” is no science at all. Wealth, by itself alone, 
yields no science, much less wealth chained to a strong enemy, dis- 
like of labor. 

None of the preceding definitions of the science of Political Econ- 
omy seems to me capable of maintaining itself. There remains that 
of the science of exchange. It was that which Archbishop Whate- 
ly proposed under the name of catallactics. It is hardly a definition ; 
it is little more than an assertion that Political Economy speaks of 
exchanges, and that the explanation of exchanges is ascience. This 
leads up to the inquiry, What in reality is the true nature of Politi- 
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cal Economy? Does it exhibit any true features of a genuine sci- 
ence? ‘To answer this question.one must know what a science is ; 
and that knowledge is exceedingly difficult to come by. 

A full, accurate, and accepted definition of science has not yet 
been produced, but one has been recently framed by Professor 
Fowler, of Oxford, which seems to give a satisfactory solution to 
the problem, and certainly contains the one thing necessary for the 
explanation of the nature of Political Economy. He defines sci- 
ence as “ the filiation of causes through common observation to things 
beyond.” It traces out cause upon cause in the field of its inquiry, 
and coérdinates them in a systematic series. The first contains 
just those matters which common observation, ordinary natural 
sagacity, is able to explore and to explain fully ; and, secondly, 
other matters which the special intelligence of the scientific faculty 
can alone investigate. Hence, science discovers new facts and laws 
which would have been invisible to common observation ; and 
such discoveries are the test of the existence of science. Thus, in 
geometry, propositions are reached which are new discoveries of 
truths not only previously unknown, but also entirely due to the 
appliance of scientific reasoning. In the same way in chemistry, 
new substances, never thought of before, become realities fully per- 
ceived by the scientific eye. 

The nature and position of Political Economy come forth into 
the light of day under this definition. Political Economy stops at 
common observation. Unlike geometry and chemistry, it has no 
beyond. It does not reveal a single new truth which, in some form 
or other, was not previously known and acted upon by men pos- 
sessed of natural sagacity. It examines and takes to pieces common 
processes which underlie the economical action of all men. It shows 
what they are, why intelligent men have practiced them as the 
obviously true and natural course to adopt. It discerns the rules 
which have governed their action, and it can speak of laws, but so 
also can the laborer who knows that a vigorous hoeing will greatly 
enlarge the crop of turnips. If it dwells on the law of supply and 
demand, as it is perfectly entitled to do, with great advantage to 
its hearers, it will have nothing really new to say which, without 
this grand phrase about law, intelligent farmers and merchants have 
not understood and felt the power of. The greatest truth which 
it proclaims, the highest service which it has rendered to mankind, 
the principle of free trade, is only the expanded application of the 
rule which human nature by its own good sense has established 
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in every household, the women to do the needlework, the men to 
lift the weights : every one to do that work for which he or she has a 
special aptitude. Thus more work, greater results, are accomplished 
for the same cost of labor. Political Economy points to the vast 
power of machinery to multiply the enjoyments of mankind. Have 
the most ordinary men in any age been ignorant of the usefulness 
of a good tool or of mechanical contrivances for enlatging the pro- 
ductiveness of labor? Money is reckoned a dark subject, and Po- 
litical Economy answers at once the question so puzzling for most 
mortals, how it comes to pass that a sovereign can buy a hat: yet 
Aristotle, more than two thousand years ago, gave the explanation 
as derived from the natural practice of all nations. 

Such is the true nature of Political Economy. It is not a sci- 
ence, but a body of systematic knowledge gathered from analyzing 
common processes which the human race has pursued at all times 
with greater or less efficiency. That such is the essential char- 
acter of Political Economy may be easily shown by a proof open 
to all. If a Newton were to explain the law of gravity with its 
inverse square of the distance to an unlearned hearer, or a Faraday 
the mysterious power of electricity, or a Tyndall the movement of 
molecules in the heart of every substance, he might use simple 
language and utter intelligible statements, but his hearer would 
understand nothing of the knowledge nor of the proofs on which 
the teacher’s explanations were founded. But let an intelligent 
economist, unspoiled by scientific jargon, make like statements in 
Political Economy, and reason out the evidence on which they were 
built—his pupil, if only intelligent, will follow him with ease. He 
will gather up each fact and regularly connect it with its predeces- 
sor ; he will understand the argument and feel the force of the logic ; 
and in almost every department of Political Economy, except such 
as are, like banking, mechanically complicated, he will be able to 
pronounce a competent opinion whether the arguments advanced are 
sound. Let any one try this method of teaching, and he will find 
it hard to retain a belief that Political Economy is a science. 

The question then instantly arises, If Political Economy only en- 
forces methods already known and practiced for obtaining objects 
universally familiar, what motive can men have for busying them- 
selves with it? For two reasons : in the first place, although the in- 
stinctive reasonableness of each method is obvious, they all admit of, 
indeed call for, wide application in practice. They are summoned 
to govern a vast variety of cases to which, at first sight, they might 
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seem not to belong. Political Economy renders a great service to 
humanity when it points out that huge complications of industry 
and trade, hard to analyze in minute detail, but involving the hap- 
piness of whole nations, fall under the plain, obvious rules which 
are found in every household and every village. 

But there is a second and still stronger reason. No region of 
thought and action is so infested with the invasions of false and 
arbitrary theory as the economical. Powerful forces are brought 
to bear against the simple, natural processes which Political Econ- 
omy proclaims but did not invent. Selfishness and, strange to say, 
its companion, philanthropy, conspire together to preach up con- 
tempt for common sense. It is the duty of the state, cry endan- 
gered manufacturers and workmen, to prevent the busy industries 
of the country being ruined by the cruel competition of foreigners. 
Our rivals fight us on unfair terms; they have so many advan- 
tages given them by nature. The state is bound to redress the 
wrong by duties which will protect the labor of its people, and put 
them on a fair level with their opponents. Surely, exclaim the phi- 
lanthropists, common humanity is shocked at the sight of honest and 
meritorious fellow citizens, men of the same blood with ourselves, 
thrown out of employment and reduced to destitution. The inva- 
sion of foreign goods must be repelled, and our own people be kept 
alive. “Then comes forward Political Economy and says to the 
home-producers: You are asking for a poor-rate to be imposed 
on the whole people for your support, a tax which will fall, not on 
the hated foreigner, but on your fellow countrymen! What right 
have you to make such a demand? If it is conceded, why should 
there be a poor man throughout the land? Why may he not claim 
an addition to such a poor-rate to insure him life and respectability ? 

To the philanthropist replies Political Economy : A little exer- 
cise of your common sense would enable you to perceive the blind- 
ness into which you have fallen. It does not occur to you that 
there can be no buying without selling—that trade is nothing else 
but an exchange of goods of equal value. If your countrymen buy 
foreign goods, the foreigner absolutely must, directly or indirectly, 
purchase your goods in turn, for you have nothing else to buy with 
but what you make. If he will not take your products, trade must 
necessarily cease. This obvious truth shows you that the workmen 
who would have made the protected goods will now make those 
articles which the foreigner must buy from you in exchange for his 
own. No one will lack employment, and there will be the enor- 
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mous advantage that on both sides, in your country and in that of 
the foreigner, and with the same labor there will be more wealth 
produced all round. In each country, since the products of labor 
from natural and local advantages will be larger, every laborer will 
be benefited, and the universal gain will be enormous. 

Such are the two duties which Political Economy has to perform 
for the welfare of mankind. Its vocation is to unravel the compli- 
cations of industry and trade, and to apply the suggestions of com- 
mon sense and natural sagacity to the processes they employ. Still 
more is it called upon to do battle against theory; to resist its never- 
ceasing assaults on good sense; to rescue human life from the 
preachings of that greatest and most mischievous of all theorists— 
the practical man—the man who knows. 

So much for the doctrine that Political Economy is a science. 
We turn now, in conclusion, to one subject more. Professor Perry 
has taken his stand—with much regret and no small surprise be it 
said—on the economical theory, constructed by Mr. Macleod on the 
legal expression, incorporeal property. It is a theory, not of the 
practical but of the scientific man; but it offends equally against 
common sense, introducing confusion and much harm into a very 
important department of Political Economy, banking and bank- 
notes. 

Incorporeal property is correctly described as consisting of¢rights 
or claims. These rights or claims imply debtors and creditors, and 
then the Professor makes the remark that “ what lies between debt- 
ors and creditors may be called indifferently credit or debt.” This 
being so, it is much to be regretted that he did not use the word 
debt, and not credit, wherever he was able todo so. Credit is a word 
of many meanings, and unfortunately they are very abstract and hard 
to define. Debt has one meaning only, an obligation to give or pay 
something. It is emphatically the word of common life. A man 
speaks of the debts which he owes or are owed to him: he never 
calls what other people owe him his credits. In a debtor and cred- 
itor account, where the word credit is perfectly natural, the item 
debts due is constantly found on the debtor side: the item credits 
is rarely, indeed, it may be safely said, entered on the creditor side. 
Since the Professor admits the words to be synonymous, we shall 
take the liberty of substituting debts for credits wherever it may be 
necessary to make the change. 

The definition that “credits or debts are rights not yet realized ” 
is sound and true. 

VOL, CXXIX.—NO. 277. 39 
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Professor Perry next defines a bank as “an institution for the 
creation, management, and extinction of credits,” and a banker is 
declared to be “a dealer in credits.” In these two descriptions we 
insert debts in the place of credits, for to deal in debts is plain and 
intelligible : to deal in credits is much the reverse. So worded, to 
‘all a banker a dealer in debts is a true expression, though it would 
be preferable to say that he is a dealer in the transfer of debts ; 
but the phrase fails in clearly explaining the nature of the banker’s 
position and action. The best description of him is to call him an 
intermediate agent or broker, which is the exact position he occu- 
pies between his two principals, namely, his depositor, from whom 
he has received money or its equivalent, and to whom he then 
owes money, and his borrower, to whom he has transferred this 
money or its equivalent, and who consequently owes him money. 
He brings these two principals together, indirectly, indeed, through 
his intermediate position, but still very really. The thing which the 
banker deals in and handles, and which corresponds with the corn 
of the corn-broker, is the power of buying—purchasing power. His 
business consists wholly in managing this purchasing power. He 
gets the means of buying from his depositor—to a small amount in 
money, but chiefly in debts expressed on paper, which he collects 
on behalf of the depositor. He then finds a borrower to whom he 
transftrs the purchasing power. Banking is a mere machine, the 
nature of which is simple and intelligible, though it is difficult to 
work. The purchasing power received from the depositor is de- 
rived from the fact that he has sold property, and with the proceeds 
is enabled to buy. The farmer has sold corn, and can buy ; he is 
paid perhaps in cash, but far more commonly by a check on some 
bank. He gives that check to his banker to collect. The banker 
then procures a borrower, nominally of money, actually of a power, 
drawing a check or bill on the banker. The borrower buys silk, and 
pays for it with a check on the banker. There are thus two checks 
in circulation, one from the farmer, a second from the silk-dealer ; 
these checks meet at the clearing-house and cancel each other 
in account, and thus the transaction is completed. The corn sold 
by the farmer enables silk to be bought by the silk-dealer. Corn 
has been exchanged for silk, and that is the reality of the whole 
affair. It is the one thing which banking does, and it is identi- 
cally the same in essence as the action of a sovereign which is just 
bought with some commodity, and then in turn is exchanged for a 
pair of shoes. 
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There would be no change in the real nature of banking if there 
were no paper instruments, such as checks and bills, but only coin, 
used in the business. Banking then would take the form of receiv- 
ing coin from the farmer, and counting out to the borrowing silk- 
dealer. The operation would be identically the same, only a very 
heavy, cumbrous, and expensive tool would be employed instead of 
the cheap, portable, and equally effective transfer-machine—paper 
on account. 

On this powerful but simple machine—a bank—Professor Perry 
makes the marvelous remark that “a new capital has been created 
by it, a new purchasing power—something in the world of value 
additional to what existed before.” Where is there the faintest 
trace to be seen, in the transferring process of banking, of a new 
capital, a new substance, a new reality, which did not exist before? 
The corn remains the same, and so does the silk ; they have passed 
into the hands of new owners, and that is the whole of the affair. 
The farmer might have sold the corn for cash and lent that cash 
straight to the silk-merchant ; there would have been no banking, 
no one would have talked of a new capital, yet the transaction 
would have been identically the same as the banking. No doubt 
the operation has created two debts, one due by the banker, the 
other by the silk-merchant. But debts are not capital. 

But, replies Professor Perry, debts are credits, and credits are 
claims, and claims are rights, and rights are property, of the kind 
called incorporeal, and all property may be capital. Incorporeal 
property, thrust into Political Economy by Mr. Macleod, lands the 
Professor in the assertion that a mere change of ownership, without 
a particle of change in the commodities owned, creates a new, a 
second capital, a something in the world of value which did not 
exist before. If so, then let all the capital in England change 
owners by borrowing, and in a moment the capital of England is 
doubled! If Political Economy is capable of such feats, it provides 
the shortest and quickest road to riches that the most vivid imagi- 
nation can conceive. Only, after a while, the Professor lets himself 
down sadly ; for he sums up capital in the old-fashioned way, as 
“products saved,” and we are dropped back again into material 
substances, which unfortunately can not be doubled by a swift 
change of owners. 

All these pleasant doctrines rest on the proposition laid down by 
Mr. Macleod, that incorporeal property—that is, rights—is wealth. 
It may be permitted me to repeat here a passage quoted from me 
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by Professor Perry : “Lines and names in ledgers, checks at the 
clearing-house, debts due to depositors, debts due to borrowers 
upon bills, are neither wealth nor capital. They are words and 
nothing more. Incorporeal property, under which these kinds of 
written words have been summed up, is not wealth; it is merely a 
collection of title-deeds, but from which the reality is absent. The 
corpus is not in those deeds; but the right to acquire that prop- 
erty, that corpus, even before its possession is obtained, is itself a 
property. If a title-deed or a mortgage is declared to be actual 
wealth by Political Economy, then the sooner it is consigned to the 
waste-basket the better.” * 

On this passage Professor Perry makes a comment which fills 
me with the utmost surprise. He asserts that this passage “con- 
cedes the whole matter in dispute—‘the right to acquire that prop- 
erty, even before possession is obtained, is itself a property. That 
is all we claim, that rights are property, and that new rights, new 
property, a new capital, are created by banking.” It is quite true 
that rights are property, that they are bought and sold daily, that 
money is given for them ; but that they are a capital, and that bank- 
ing by creating rights creates a new capital, is what no written or 
spoken words of mine have ever said or suggested, least of all the 
passage which is here pronounced to contain this, for me, utterly 
false proposition. Rights are words—nothing else ; but they are 
endowed with great power, and that power resides in their ability 
to persuade a court of law to compel the delivery of the things or 
services claimed. They can be sold; but, like goods bought on 
credit, to be paid for at a deferred period, they do not constitute a 
new class of articles, but only variations as to the day of payment. 
Accounts in shopkeepers’ books, mortgages on estates, bills, checks, 
debts, even debts due by bankrupts, titles to landed property, na- 
tional debts, reversions, capitalized annuities, claims of all kinds, 
are property, are owned and possess value, and can be exchanged 
for money ; but it is the possession of words only which has been 
acquired, but of words rendered valuable by their power to per- 
suade a judge to give them practical effect. 

I would ask leave to correct another misapprehension. On page 
305 Professor Perry describes me as “more or less fortifying the 
view of Mr. Macleod that money is the representative of debt.” He 


*“ Chapters on Practical Political Economy,” p. 452, as quoted by Professor 
Perry, p. 423. 
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refers to page 363 of the “Chapters on Practical Political Econ- 
omy”; but I can not discover any sign of such a thought on that 
page. I should indeed feel that I had written “strangely,” if I had 
said with Mr. Macleod that “where there is no debt there can be 
no money.” Would a nation which imperatively commanded ready- 
money payments exclusively be prevented from carrying out its 
decree by the impossibility it would thereby create of there being 
any use for money ? 
Bonamy Price. 








V. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHYSIQUE. 


America is England in a minor key. All that is good, all that 
is evil in the United States of the past, or near present, comes di- 
rectly from Great Britain—the daughter is but a mild type of the 
mother. In the angry and inexpert discussions of national charac- 
teristics, it is forgotten that the difference between one country and 
the other is far less than is suggested or commonly credited. In 
criticising England for her failures, her weaknesses, her inconsisten- 
cies, her preference for the near to the remote, and the practical to 
the ideal, we are but criticising ourselves, who derive all these traits 
by direct, inevitable transmission from our maternal home. 

Even American buncombe is all English: at public banquets, 
at gatherings of quiet and sober men of science in that empire, I 
have heard more of self-exaltation, of reciprocal flattery, of glorifi- 
cation, of hosannas over the greatness of themselves, than one should 
hear in this country at a rustic Fourth-of-July carousal ; indeed, 
we are outgrowing that academic play, which the conservatism of 
the mother-land holds to as with bands of iron. 

The delusion that the two nations utterly differ in kind appears 
in England as well as in America. This summer the distinguished 
London physician, Dr. Richardson, gave me an excellent example. 
The Doctor, in a lecture before a large audience of workingmen, 
quoted a passage from my work on longevity of brain-workers, in 
which a contrast was made between the environment of the mus- 
cle-worker and brain-worker. At the close of the lecture, he was 
told that if that passage—written by an American—were true, they 
did not wish to emigrate to America, as many of them had thought 
of doing. 

The laws of nature are not reversed by crossing the Atlantic, 
or by changing the form of government. Forgetting that the pure- 
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ly practical man can never be a first-class man, Americans are wont 
to call themselves the practical nation, with an implied criticism on 
all nations that encourage thought ; but all our practicality is Eng- 
lish : Yankee ingenuity is simply an importation, and the almighty 
dollar is sired by the divine guinea. The question, Will it pay? 
was asked in England before this country was born—the problems 
of abstract right and truth and justice being turned over to Ger- 
man specialists. 

The beliefs, disbeliefs, and unbeliefs of men, the true, the false, 
and the doubtful, England turns to use ; she allows no waste threads, 
but weaves everything into the pattern of the state; to her, sci- 
ences, delusions, religions, are all one ; she melts them together and 
molds them into cathedrals, railroads, bishops, nobilities, civil lib- 
erty, livings, benefices, universities, dignity, solidity, ‘comfort ; she 
travels everywhere and forages in all nations for materials to 
strengthen and adorn the empire ; the blunders of other people be- 
come her possession ; pioneering, experimenting where great risks 
to philosophy are involved, she leaves to others, and profits by the 
results. In this feature we, in a certain way, have followed her 
example. 

With these general resemblances there are phenomenal differ- 
ences of physique and character that are of special interest to stu- 
dents of the nervous system. 


American vs. English Female Beauty. 


While the beauty of the English girl may endure longer than 
that of her American sister, yet American beauty has this sovereign 
advantage—that it best bears close observation. The English beauty 
appears best at a distance, and grows homely as we approach her: 
the typical American beauty appears more attractive near at hand ; 
in her case, nearness brings enchantment. The American face 
bears the microscope mainly by reason of its delicacy, fineness, and 
mobility of expression—qualities that are only appreciated on near- 
ness of inspection. The ruddiness or freshness, the health-suggest- 
ing and health-sustaining face of the English girl seem incompar- 
able when partially veiled, or when a few rods away ; but, as she 
comes nearer, these excelling characteristics retreat behind the 
irregularities of the skin, the thickness of the lips, the size of the 
nose; and the observer is mildly stunned by the disappointment 
at not finding the nimble and automatic play of emotion in the eyes 
and features without which female beauty must always fall below 
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the line of supreme authority. The English beauties of national 
and international fame, at whose feet the empire of Great Britain 
is now kneeling, are of the American type, and in this country 
they would be held simply as of average rather than exceptional 
excellence. 

It is no hard task for one traveling in Great Britain or on the 
Continent to distinguish American ladies from those of any other 
nationality ; the practiced observer would make a mistake but 
rarely. At the great watering-places, as Homburg and Baden-Ba- 
den, in the lines where travel is thickest, as on the Rhine and 
through Switzerland, we may often see a face which, far away, 
seems to be purely American, but which, as we gain a closer view, 
is found to be all English ; should there be a doubt, the voice—the 
speaking of a single word—often solves the problem. 

Riding, once, from Paris to Calais, there stepped into the coach 
a lady whom for various reasons I assumed to be English, although 
her whole appearance—her voice, her manner, her conversation—were 
completely American. I concluded that at last I had found a case 
where it was impossible to make a differential diagnosis between an 
American and an Englishwoman ; and I very soon found that my 
reasons for believing her Engiish were not well founded—that she 
was an American, and a typical American, in her voice, face, ex- 
pression, gait, and bearing, and even in the functional nervous dis- 
ease from which she had long suffered. R 

It were well if these two extremes could be united ; an Ameri- 
can beauty slowly approaching, an English beauty slowly vanishing, 
present together a picture of human beauty the fairest that could 
fall on mortal vision. An American lady who unites the Ameri- 
can qualities of intellect, of manners, and of physique, and who at 
one period lived for years in English territory, compresses it all in 
one sentence: “The English face is molded, the American is chis- 
eled.” 

The superior fineness and delicacy of organization of the Ameri- 
can woman, as compared with the women of Great Britain, Germany, 
and Switzerland, is shown in every organ and function—revealing 
itself in the play of the eyes, in the voice, in the response of the 
facial muscles, in gait, and dress, and gesture. The European woman 
steps with a firmer tread than the American, and with not so much 
lightness, pliancy, and grace. Ina multitude, where both nations 
are represented, this difference is impressive. In the hourly opera- 
tion of shaking hands one can tell, in some cases, the American 
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woman of the higher order from a European, Swiss, or German in 
the same rank. The grasp of the European woman is firmer and 
harder, as though on account of greater strength and firmness of 
muscle. In the touch of the hand of the American woman there 
are a nicety and tenderness that the Englishwoman destroys by the 
force of the impact. It is probable that the interesting and re- 
markable feat of muscle-reading, popularly called “ mind-reading,” 
would not be so skillfully and successfully performed by English 
as by American ladies, for the reason that the Americans are physi- 
cally more delicate and nimble, and their susceptibility to external 
impressions far greater. This delusion of “mind-reading” was born 
in this country, and within the past few years. It may be rationally 
claimed that it could not have originated, or at least have attained 
so wide popularity in England, Germany, or Switzerland, since not 
enough could be found there who were capable of performing it to 
the amusement and astonishment of large audiences. 

The voice of the American woman is on a higher key than 
that of the Englishwoman ; and the partially deaf can hear it more 
easily. 

The attractiveness of American women would appear to be the 
direct effect of climatic conditions, since beauty of the most precious 
sort requires fineness of organization, delicacy of features, nimble- 
ness and sprightliness of expression. The same influence that 
makes the American female more handsome also causes her beauty 
to decay earlier than in Europe. The Englishwoman is less beauti- 
ful, less delicate and attractive between fifteen and twenty-five, yet 
she retains her beauty longer. Women, like plants, need abundant 
moisture, else they wither. The rains, the clouds, and the storms 
that enrobe castles and cathedrals in ivy, and keep the meadows 
green throughout the year, bring freshness and color to the face ; 
so the English matron of forty-five or fifty is, perhaps, sometimes 
handsomer as well as healthier than at fifteen and twenty. 


The Character of Woman as revealed by Dress. 


The dress is the woman: all of female character is in the clothes 
for him who can read their language. 

A psychologist of much acuteness once asked me: “ Why are 
bright colors beautiful in the sky, but out of taste in dress? Why 
should it be a sign of coarse taste to dress in the most brilliant 
colors, when all go to see an imposing sunset ?” 

The answer is, that high culture and sensitive nerves react to 
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slight irritation ; while low culture and insensitive nerves require 
strong irritation. Loudness of dress is, therefore, justly regarded 
as proof of coarseness of nerve-fiber. The American girl is ex- 
quisitely susceptible, is impressed by mild irritation acting upon 
any of the senses. She dresses in taste, and, where the means are 
at hand, with elegance, in colors that are quiet and subdued, and 
noticeable only at a short distance. If we could clothe ourselves in 
sunsets ; if all this resplendency of crimson and scarlet and gold, 
and all these varieties of hue and form, could descend upon the deli- 
cate maiden, and fall about her in palpitating folds like a rich gar- 
ment, the eye of that maiden and of those who gazed upon her 
would soon weary; the irritation of such splendor would become a 
pang, and only be worn as a badge and sign of a nature in the lower 
stages of evolution. Bright colors—scarlet and red, so common in 
Switzerland and in certain parts of Germany—are never seen in 
America in any class; and, among men, the custom of wearing 
gorgeous and jeweled apparel in public assemblies, as at courts or 
on occasions of state, is a survival of the barbarian period through 
which all Europe has passed. 

The physiological problem, whether the surface of the eye-ball, 
independent of the muscles that cover and surround it, can express 
emotion, a near study of the American girl seems to answer quite 
in the affirmative. The time that nerve-force takes in traversing 
the fibers from center to extremity is now mathematically measured, 
and it is known to vary with the individual, the temperament, and 
the season ; with race, and climate, and sex, it must also vary. In 
the brain of the American girl thoughts travel by express, in that 
of her European sister by accommodation. 

America, if archeology is to be trusted, is a modern Etruria, the 
delicate features and fine forms of prehistoric Italy emerging from 
the entombment of ages and reappearing in a higher evolution in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Certain Nervous Diseases peculiar to America. 


A new crop of diseases has sprung up in America, of which 
Great Britain until lately knew nothing, or but little. A class of 
functional diseases of the nervous system, now beginning to be 
known everywhere in civilization, seem to have first taken root 
under an American sky, whence their seed is being distributed 
through the world. A fleet of Great Easterns might be filled with 
hay-fever sufferers alone ; and not Great Britain, nor all Europe, 
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nor all the world, could assemble so large an army of sufferers from 
this distinguished malady ; while our cases of nervous exhaustion 
would make a standing army as large as that of Russia. Of all the 
facts of modern sociology, this rise and growth of functional ner- 
vous disease in the northern part of America is one of the most 
stupendous, complex, and suggestive ; to solve it in all its inter- 
lacings, to unfold its marvelous phenomena and trace them back to 
their sources and forward to their future developments, is to solve 
the problem of sociology itself. 

A thousand causes have been assigned the task of accounting for 
this. Among the chief of these accredited causes are fast and ex- 
cessive eating. Although the Americans are fast eaters, or used to 
be a quarter or half a century ago, yet in the quantity both of food 
and drinking they are surpassed both by the English and Germans. 
Europeans eat oftener than Americans, and eat more, in some cases 
having four or five meals a day, where the American has but two 
or three ; and consume not only more alcoholic liquors of all kinds, 
but more fluids of every kind. 

The American of the higher class, and these remarks refer only 
to that class, uses but little fluid of any kind. The enormous quan- 
tity of alcoholic liquors, including beer, used in the United States, 
is used to a large extent by Germans and Irish, and those who live 
in the distant West and South. There are thousands of Americans 
who from year to year drink no tea or coffee, and but very little 
water. 

Long since I have surrendered the custom of asking my nervous 
patients whether they drink coffee, for most of them have been 
forced to drop the pleasant habit long before they consult me. 
Through all the Northern States the brain-working classes find 
coffee in some respects more poisonous than whisky or tobacco, and 
thousands are made wakeful by even a mild cup of tea. The inca- 
pacity for bearing the gentlest wines and beers is for thousands of 
our youth the only salvation against the demon inebriety. Thus the 
united forces of climate and civilization are pressing us back from 
one stimulant to another, until, like babes, we find no safe retreat 
save in chocolate and milk and water. In the South, for climatic 
reasons, these substances are far better endured than in the North ; 
but the very day on which this page is composed I am called to see 
a Southerner transiently paralyzed, to all appearance, through to- 
bacco alone. Tolerance of stimulants is a measure of nerve ; the 
English are men of more bottle-power than the Americans. To see 
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how an Englishman can drink is alone worthy the ocean-voyage. 
On the steamer a prominent clergyman of the Established Church 
sat down beside me, poured out half a tumblerful of whisky, added 
some water, and drank it almost at one swallow. He was an old 
gentleman, sturdy, vigorous, energetic, whose health was an object 
of comment and envy. I said to him: “ How can you stand that ? 
In America, men of your class can not drink that way.” He replied, 
“T have done it all my life, and I am not aware that I was ever 
injured by it.” 

A number of years since I was present in Liverpool at an eccle- 
siastical gathering composed of leading members of the Established 
Church, from the bishops and archbishops through all the grada- 
tions ; at luncheon alcoholic liquors were served in a quantity that 
no assembly of any profession in this country could have desired or 
tolerated. 

It is with mental work as with drinking : long hours of brain-toil 
are better endured in Great Britain than in America; there is less 
exhaustion from the strain of overwork. This fact is observed by 
men of letters and scholars, and men in public life: Parliamentary 
leaders, etc., in England, can do more speaking, more sitting up late 
at night, as well as more eating and more drinking, than the politi- 
cians of America. 

It has been said that the strength of a nation is the strength of 
the thighs rather than of the brain; and an English physician 
of eminence has observed that the best population of the cities of 
Great Britain renew their strength from the large-limbed High- 
landers of the north, but for whom there would be a constant 
degeneracy. It would appear, then, that the qualities which are 
necessary to make a good, strong nation are precisely the qualities 
which make a good horseman, and that he who can ride well makes 
a good founder of states. The English as a people have that bal- 
ance and harmony of temperament that always breeds well. Large 
families are commanded by unwritten law, and this little island has 
become the spawning-ground of empires. 

The American speaks more rapidly than the central European ; 
he makes more muscular movements of the larynx in a minute ; in 
his nervousness he clips words, articulating indistinctly, and allow- 
ing his voice to fall at the end of a sentence, sometimes so as to be 
inaudible. The Englishman speaks more slowly, enunciates more 
clearly, says fewer words to a minute, and, as is well known, keeps 
the voice up, where an American would let it fall. The American 
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says more than the Englishwoman, is easier and more alert for 
converse, quicker to seize a delicate irony, more facile to respond to 
a suggestion, than the English lady in the same walk of life. I be- 
lieve, also, that the English, Germans, and Swiss can not hear as 
many words in a minute as Americans ; the auditory nerve and the 
brain behind it being incapable of receiving and codrdinating as 
many sounds in a given time. Hence it is necessary to speak to 
them with more calmness and clearness, whatever language may be 
employed. 


Relation of American Oratory to Climate. 


American oratory is in part the product of American climate. 
For success in the loftier phases of oratory, fineness of organization, 
a touch of the nervous diathesis are essential ; the masters in the 
oratorical art are always nervous; the same susceptibility that 
makes them eloquent, subtile, and persuasive causes them to be 
timid, distrustful, delicate, and sometimes cowardly. We blame 
Cicero for the pusillanimity of his old age, and for his terror in 
the presence of death, and praise him for his spirit and force and 
grace in the presence of audiences, not thinking that the two oppo- 
site modes of conduct flowed from a single source. A nature 
wholly coarse and hard, with no thread or vein of nerve sensitive- 
ness, must always fail in the higher realms of the oratoric art, just 
as it must fail in all arts. Jefferson, after acting his Rip Van 
Winkle for years, even now enters upon the stage at each per- 
formance with a certain anxiety lest he fail ; and of more than one 
orator has it been affirmed that he always dreaded to speak. “ Give 
me an army of cowards,” said Wellington ; “it is the man who turns 
pale in the face of the enemy that will fight to the death.” This 
delicacy of organization, united with Saxon force, makes America a 
nation of orators. 


Civilization, Climate, and Teeth. 


The American dentists are the best in the world, not necessa- 
rily because the Americans have greater mechanical skill than Eu- 
ropeans, but because the early and rapid decay of teeth in Ameri- 
cans of the better class have compelled them to give special atten- 
tion to dentistry. 

This quick decay of teeth in America, like various forms of 
nervous diseases that go with this decay, is the result not of climate 
alone, but of climate combined with civilization : the confluence of 
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these two streams is necessary. Irregularities of teeth, like their 
decay, are the product primarily of civilization, secondarily of cli- 
mate ; they are rarely found among the Indians or the Chinese ; 
and, according to Dr. Kingsley, are rare even in idiots ; the cretins 
of Switzerland, the same authority states, have “broad jaws and 
well-developed teeth.” 

Another fact of much instructiveness is, that decayed teeth in 
Indians and negroes are less likely to annoy and irritate than the 
same amount of decay in sensitive, nervous, and finely organized 
whites of any race. Coarse races and peoples, and coarse individ- 
uals, can go with teeth badly decayed without being aware of such 
decay from any pain; whereas, in a finely organized constitution, 
the very slightest decay in the teeth excites pain which renders fill- 
ing or extracting imperative. The coarse races and coarse individ- 
uals are less disturbed by the bites of mosquitoes, by the presence 
of flies or of dirt on the body than those in whom the nervous diath- 
esis prevails. 

Nervous force travels more slowly, the reflex irritation is less 
perceptible by far, in the dark races and those who live out-doors, 
than in those who live in-doors, and are of a nervous frame. In the 
strong and coarsely built, local irritation remains local, and does 
not reverberate through the body ; while, on the other hand, in the 
feeble, the sensitive, and the highly and finely organized, any local 
excitement is speedily transmitted and puts the whole system into 
disturbance. 

The simple operation of sneezing illustrates this law in a most 
interesting and significant manner. It is said,for example, of the 
negroes of the South, that they rarely if ever sneeze. It is certain 
that the nervous, feeble, sensitive, and impressible of any race are 
far more likely to be provoked into sneezing from slight irritation 
of the nasal passages than those of an opposite temperament. In 
hay-fever, sneezing is one of the leading symptoms, and is provoked 
by irritations in themselves of the most trifling character, which 
those not victims of the disease can only be forced to believe by a 
personal battle with this enemy of the race. 


Differences in Delusions. 


The two nations England and America differ in their delusions 
—our spiritualism, animal magnetism, and clairvoyance having but 
slight influence in the mother-country. Delusions, like nervous dis- 
eases, are not, however, uniformly distributed in this country, but 
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diminish as we go south. On the warm Gulf coast the desires to 
solve the problems of life melt quietly away, the superstitions of 
the Northern type being borne out of sight in the overheated 
atmosphere ; the clairvoyants that grow rich in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Chicago, would starve in Mobile and New Orleans. A 
medical patient of mine, intelligent, alert, and observing, well fitted 
to judge, and of large acquaintance in the Southern cities, tells me 
that one of these seers, who came there, returned without securing 
any native patronage ; the little that came to her was from North- 
ern visitors. 

The swath that Brown the mind-reader cut across this continent, 
mowing down professors, scholars, philosophers, editors, colleges and 
universities by the score, was in a Northern section only ; had he 
gone through the Gulf States, his path would have been like that 
of a ship at sea—a slight ripple, ina moment disappearing. Of the 
large number of names of universities and schools, of teachers of 
philosophy and of science, that adorn his placards, like the scalps 
of the red man as he returns from battle, not one is from the South. 


Differences of Climate. 


These psychological differences come mainly from differences 
of climate, and secondarily from institutions. In Great Britain 
and Central Europe there is no summer and no winter, as we in 
America are accustomed to understand those terms. Warm days 
they have, but not, as with us, a succession of days that are hot 
and oppressive during all the twenty-four hours. In the valleys 
of Switzerland, and in Great Britain, there are days that are 
there called very warm, but which we in America would regard as 
simply comfortable, followed by nights of agreeable and delight- 
ful coolness ; and this coolness comes on as early as four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon ; people do not suffer from the continuity 
of heat and deprivation of sleep. A well-known physician of Lon- 
don told me that he made no change in his clothing all the year 
round, dressing in August very much as in February. One who 
should attempt this in New York would desire to perish. 

The European climate allows more out-door life than American 
—not only in Paris, where many pass the larger portion of their 
time in the open cafés and on the boulevards, but in Ireland, England, 
and throughout Germany, men, women, and children pass far more 
time in the out-door air all the year than in the United States. The 
climate allows them to do this, and encourages it, while in America 
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the winters are so cold, and the summers so hot, and the twilights so 
short that we are forced to stay under a roof. We do have a cer- 
tain number of days in June and October when it is pleasant and 
inviting out of doors, when it is possible to sit in the open air, 
after the European mode ; but these days are so small a minority 
of the whole year that they do not foster or inspire a habit of out- 
door life ; thus, we stay in-doors even more than is necessary in our 
own climate. One of the great advantages, possibly the chief ad- 
vantage, in many cases, change of air for consumptives, is that they 
live out-doors ; and, provided they can get an abundance of out- 
door air, it matters less than many suppose where they go—whether 
to the mountains or to cold or warm climates. 

Not only are there many more days of rain in Great Britain 
than in America, but there are more clouds in the sky, even when 
it does not rain. Clouds, by well-known physical laws, interfere 
with evaporation ; and thus the dampness remains longer in the 
earth than in a land where sunshine is more free. Thus, the num- 
ber of days of rain and the amount of rain being the same in Great 
Britain and America, Great Britain would be more moist. This 
persistent moisture, as is well known, is the cause of the greenness 
and long-continued beauty of the foliage of Great Britain, of Ire- 
land, and the Scottish lakes. Certain threads and cloths, I am told, 
can only be manufactured at the highest advantage in this moist 
atmosphere. 

My friend Professor Ball, of Paris, told me there is a great dif- 
ference between Great Britain and France. In Paris, at least, 
where the sky is far clearer, more like that of America, the streets 
dry up much more quickly after a rain. The French, as also is well 
known, are more nervous in some respects than the English, with a 
finer type of organization, more nearly resembling Americans. 

Either climate, that of Great Britain or of America, is hard at 
first to bear; when we become worn to either we prefer it to the 
other. I am told by one who well knows that quite a number of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen who have lived in this country and ac- 
quired property, returning to their homes, after a time came back 
to America ; they missed the noise, the hurry, the struggle to which 
in the life of busine s they had become accustomed here, and the 
mother-land seemed dull and cold. 


Americanization of Burope. 


Observations in both continents bring into view two processes 
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that are of supreme import in their relation to the future of 
mankind. One is, the Americanization of Europe, the other the 
Germanization of America. That Americans were more rapid in 
their movements, more intense in their whole life, and concentrated 
more activity in a certain period of time than any other people, has 
been the faith of all travelers, and this belief has a foundation of 
reality ; but in Europe at least, and to a less degree in Continental 
Europe, we now observe the same eagerness, intensity, feverish- 
ness, and nervousness that have hitherto been supposed to be pecu- 
liarly American, 

Particularly was I amazed by this when I was in Cork during 
the present year, attending a meeting of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation. The labor of a month was compressed into a week. Every 
one was in haste—officers and members having only bits of time to 
breathe or speak ; a procession of suppers, breakfasts, balls, ban- 
quets, scientific orations, garden-parties, and excursions at every 
point of the compass, crowded so closely as to tread upon each 
other’s heels ; after such a vacation one needed a vacation. At no 
gathering outside of political assemblages in America have I seen 
such excitement, such hurryings, such impatience, such evidences of 
imminent responsibility as among the leaders and officers of that 
meeting. 

This Americanization of Europe would seem to be the complex 
resultant of a variety of influences—the increase of travel and 
trade, and concentration, and intensifying of activity required by 
the telegraph, railway, and printing-press—the endosmosis and ex- 
osmosis of international life—a reciprocity of character. It is clear 
that even in Europe each generation becomes on the whole rather 
more sensitive than its predecessor, and in this pathological process 
even Germany shares ; Switzerland, perhaps, being less affected up 
to the present time than almost any other part of Central Europe. 

The nervousness of the third generation of Germans is a fact 
that comes to my professional notice more and more. Men whose 
parents on both sides were born in Germany, here develop the 
American type in all its details—chiseled features, great fineness 
and silkiness of the hair, delicacy of skin, and tapering extremities. 
Such persons have consulted me for all phases and stages of func- 
tional nervous trouble. Indeed, I have seen in my professional 
experience no more severe examples of nervous suffering than in 
this class. Englishmen, even those who were born in England, de- 
velop either in their own country, or in this, the land of their adop- 
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tion, many of the prominent symptoms of functional nervous diseases 
that are supposed to be especially and preéminently American. I 
am told by one of the leaders of German science, Professor Erb, of 
Heidelberg, whose opportunities for getting facts on this theme are 
exceptionally good, and whose capacity for observing and for rea- 
soning justly from his observations is very great, that in nearly all 
parts of Germany there can be found at the present day, and that 
too without very much seeking, cases of functionai nervous disease 
in all respects the types of what we see in America ; and there has 
been of late years an increase in these disorders. Even Irishmen 
born in this land or brought here early are not entirely safe from 
the chances of nervous contagion. 

Prose style is dying or sleeping in Great Britain : the country- 
men of Milton and De Quincey must cross the Channel if they 
would seek for living models of the literary as for the dramatic art. 
Literature takes its inspiration from the multiplication-table, the 
newspaper supplying at wholesale the words, phrases, and witticisms 
with whielfauthors clothe their borrowed thoughts. Suggestions, 
intimations, and adumbrations of the literary art are seen, but they 
are crushed under mountains of everydayisms. What everybody 
will read within twenty-four hours, what nobody will read after 
twenty-four hours, is the motto that rules the best periodicals in 
Great Britain : each issue washes out the preceding ; the monthlies 
follow each other with haste, like waves beating upon the shore, and, 
like them, are quickly lost in the sea of forgetfulness everlasting. 

Science, which in its highest phases is but poetry and philoso- 
phy in harness, is, in Great Britain, better than its literature ; but, 
in nearly all the great realms of science, England would starve 
were she not kept constantly nourished at the breast of Germany. 
Outside of the circle of men of pure genius, like Crookes, the scien- 
tific men of England feel that they have reached the highest possi- 
bilities when they have given popular lectures on what Germany 
discovered from five to twenty-five years ago. The profession of 
medicine—a part of science—lies near the bottom of the middle 
class, buried under successive strata from royalties and nobilities 
through the Church, the army, the navy, the bar, and successful 
trade. The descendants of Young and Newton and Harvey are 
organizing to drive a part of experimental physiology from the 
empire. 

As literary art declines in England, the oratorical art seems to 
rise. Even speakers of but little fame are, many of them, easy and 
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flowing, at times rapid as well as clear in their utterances ; so much 
like Americans that only peculiarities of speech suggest the land of 
their birth. 

Fear of new sciences and philosophies is a most interesting evi- 
dence of the Americanization of certain classes in Great Britain. 
This stout and virile people, so bold in adventure and in battle, 
tremble in the presence of new ideas—as the savages whom they 
conquer and subdue, on the approach of a storm. The scientific 
discoveries of Germany are a terror; they fear an irruption from 
the Continent which may overwhelm and bear away their philo- 
sophic heirlooms ; and their great effort is to erect and guard a line 
of defense, to keep back the surges of new truths, as the Dutch 
make dikes against the inroads of the sea. 

Thus it is that men in the highest stations, either in church or 
politics, are always under arms, expected to do duty against the in- 
vasions of Continental philosophy. Half the literature of the last 
quarter century, of Great Britain, outside of fiction, is devoted to 
proving the truth of the untrue and the undemonstrable. Their 
very best men will, probably, soon begin to see that this chronic 
alarm is needless. Superstition is always safe—ignorance every- 
where is its own protection ; in all the conflicts between intellect 
and emotion, intellect—with here and there an interlude—is almost 
sure to be worsted and trampled upon. The demonstrably false 
can always be trusted to take care of the things of itself; it is 
truth alone that has cause to be afraid. Science, along all its lines, 
is open to attack, in peril even of its existence—none of its facts 
being so walled about as the unproved and the untrue. Truth is 
a plant as sensitive and tender as it is precious and rare ; like 
all noble and highly developed organisms, it is liable to fatal in- 
jury and quick decay : bitten by frost, choked by weeds, broken by 
storms, the object of attack for ail the non-expertness of mankind ; 
error alone has the elements of enduring life. On this tossing sea 
of humanity, families, tribes, peoples, nations, and empires rise and 
fall in endless pulsations—arts, literatures, sciences, discoveries, phi- 
losophies appearing for a moment on the crest of the waters, then 
sinking into the fathomless depths ; but over all, unchanged save 
in form, rests a cloud that through the ages never lifts, and a dark- 
ness that is scarcely illumined but by the momentary lightnings 
that flame on its borders, and fugitive glimpses of the distant stars. 
It is the undemonstrable, and the demonstrably false, that have ever 
ruled mankind, and are destined to rule it. The superstitions and 
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mythologies of Egypt are read in the hieroglyphics on her temples 
and pyramids and monuments, but the arts that reared those struc- 
tures have passed for ever from the possession of men ; knowledge 
dies, while delusions live. 


Germanization of America. 


The Germanization of America—by which I mean the introduc- 
tion, through very extensive immigration, of German habits and 
modes of life and pleasure—is also a phenomenon which can now be 
observed, even by the dullest and nearest-sighted, in the large cities 
of the northern portion of our country. As the Germans in their 
temperament are the opposite of the Americans, this change promises 
to be in most respects beneficial, encouraging in every way out-door 
life and amusements, tending to displace pernicious whisky by 
less pernicious beer and wine, setting the example of coolness and 
sobriety, which the nervously exhausted American very much needs. 
Quite true it is that the second and third generations of Germans 
do themselves become Americanized, through the effects of climate 
and the contagion of our institutions ; but the pressure of immi- 
gration provides, every year, a supply of phlegmatic temperament. 

The American race, it is said, is dying out; but there is no 
American race. Americans are the union of European races and 
peoples, as lakes are fed by many streams, and can only disappear 
with the exhaustion of its sources. Europe must die before Amer- 
ica. In sections of America, as in New England, and in large cities, 
the number of children to a family in certain classes is too small for 
increase of population ; but these classes are a minority in society, 
and immigration is as certain as the future. Malthus forgot that 
the tendency of all evil is to cure itself; the poison and the anti- 
dote are rooted in the same soil. 

The improvement in the physique of the Americans of the 
most favored classes during the last quarter of a century is a fact 
more and more compelling the inspection both of the physician and 
the sociologist. Of old it was said that the choicest samples of 
manly form were to be found in the busy hours of the Exchange at 
Liverpool ; their equals, at least, now walk Broadway and Fifth 
Avenue. The one need for the perfection of the beauty of the 
American women—increase of fat—is now supplied. 

The true philosophy on this as on all themes is neither optimism 
nor pessimism, but omnism, which sees both the good and the evil in 
nature, and aims to make the best of both. America is now on the 
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borders of its golden decade, in which the forces that renovate and 
save will be far mightier than the forces that emasculate and de- 
stroy. 

The typical American of the highest type will in the near future 
be a union of the coarse and the fine organizations ; the solidity 
of the German, the fire of the Saxon, the delicacy of the American 
flowing together as one—sensitive, impressible, readily affected 
through all the avenues of influence, but trained and held by a will 
of steel; original, idiosyncratic, learned in this—that he knows 
what not to know, laborious in knowing what not to do ; with more 
of wiriness than of excess of strength, and achieving his purposes 
not so much through the absolute quantity of his force as in its 


adjustment and concentration. 
GrorcE M. Brarp. 








Vi. 


THE PERMANENCE OF POLITICAL FORCES. 


PART I. 


I propose in these papers concisely to indicate some of the prin- 
cipal forces agitating society and shaping the national life at three 
of the most momentous periods of our history ; and, from the light 
they throw into the future, to ascertain, as far as may be— 

I, In what direction the political opinion of the country is tend- 
ing, and the bearing of this on the next Presidential election. 

II, What will be the outcome of the demand by a third politi- 
cal party for a national fiscal system based on an inconvertible cur- 
rency ? 

There is reason for considering these two questions independent- 
ly, since, in the scheme of political government, finance is but one 
element, the degree of its importance being measured by the indus- 
trial activity of the people. With a people so highly industrial as 
ours this element must always be of very great importance, but its 
influence is far inferior to that of moral or intellectual questions. 
Finance was not a cause or one of the causes of the civil war, and 
it is not the basis upon which stand the two political parties which 
divide the country. These parties, under whatever successive 
changes of name known, represent two fundamentally distinct prin- 
ciples of government, which are constant. Absolute faith in the 
one or the other does not preclude diversity of opinion upon the 
proper financial policy which a given state of affairs may call for. 
Hence there has been much shifting of ground by the two chief 
parties on financial interests ; while those parties which have in the 
past made them their sole basis of being have been independent 
organizations, having but a brief separate existence. 

The two differing principles of government referred to, from 
the men who in this country were their most brilliant exponents, 
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may be entitled, respectively, the Jeffersonian and the Hamiltonian 
ideas. The latter contemplates the lodgment of large powers in 
the Government ; the former, the reduction of the powers of Gov- 
ernment to a minimum. The extreme of the one idea is license ; 
the extreme of the other is despotism. The question before us is, 
briefly, Of which party representing these two creeds will be the 
next President? We must look into the past for light upon it ; 
and, in passing, I would remark that he who begins his study of 
the politics of the United States with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence begins it in the middle. 

All the great changes effected from the earliest colonial period 
in our system of government have been those incident to a growth 
constant, though not steady, in two directions: first, to bringing 
every person living under it to an absolute equality in political 
rights and privileges ; second, to a centralization of power in the 
general, with corresponding abstraction of it from the local govern- 
ments. To assign an exact date for the beginning of the first of 
these movements is difficult, but perhaps as good a date as any is 
that when the harsher features of the old colonial laws regulating 
the relations of indentured servants to their masters began to be 
softened ; its last and grandest effort was in the elevation of the 
whole slave population of the United States to personal freedom 
and political equality. About a century and a half divides the be- 
ginning from the end, but the onward course of the movement may 
be traced through all. The progress of the second movement is 
evidenced in the growth from the loose tie which held the colonies 
together under the British Crown to the close-knitting force of the 
General Government of to-day, which places its supervisors beside 
every State ballot-box, and must, in the natural order of things, 
soon add to its other powers of local control the regulation of the 
railroad system of the country. 

It may seem to many a wide jump from the colonial era to the 
Government of to-day. Not so. Continuity appears through all 
the current of our history. We have never known (as France, for 
example, has experienced) the violent overthrow and reconstruction 
of revolution. The war of independence made no wider gap in our 
politics than the civil war has made. For, if we look back, we find 
that every colony previous to independence had a representative 
form of government, which, in all its main features and in its prac- 
tical working, had been shaped by the people who lived under it. 
Differ as they might in form, as proprietary, provincial, and charter 
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governments, substantially every colony had the same rights and 
privileges, with full powers of local control, but all owing a com- 
mon allegiance to the General or Crown Government. They became 
independent, and by war; but independence was not the original 
object of that war. Independence did not come until battles had 
been fought and victories gained, and it had become plain to all 
men that the war must be a long one, instead of ending, as had 
been hoped and expected, by reconciliation after one campaign. 
The Declaration of Independence was, in fact, a pure war measure ; 
just as much so as was the Emancipation Proclamation, to which it 
has many features of strangely-close resemblance. Hostilities were 
commenced, not to gain political rights which had been withheld, 
but to prevent the loss of a political independence already enjoyed. 
The national grievance was that the people’s rights had been in- 
fringed. The attempted infringement provoked the war; the war 
conserved those rights through independence. A comparatively 
slight degree of change was necessary to transform the colonial to 
State governments. The people of each took things as they were. 
They all curtailed the powers of the Executive more or less, and 
generally broadened the basis on which the Government rested ; 
but in no one State did this go to the extent of introducing uni- 
versal suffrage. This is a comparatively recent comer among us. 
Jefferson in after-years could speak very slightingly of the progress 
then made toward true democracy. 

So far, then, as the State governments were concerned, the Rev- 
olution made but slight immediate change in them. The great 
change was made in the character of the General Government. The 
war produced the first great and decisive movement toward cen- 
tralization. Extreme jealousy of the authority of the General Gov- 
ernment had always been a characteristic of the colonies ; but in 
the first flush of enthusiasm against its aggressions, a General Gov- 
ernment was constructed of unlimited authority. The Continental 
Congress which declared independence, and declared by that act 
that the colonies were an independent people, was elected under no 
limitations ; its powers were coextensive with the objects for 
which it was brought into existence. For the time, the demand of 
the people was for nationality. They elected a Congress to give 
them this. We remember Patrick Henry’s famous exclamation 
that he was no longer a Virginian but an American. It was a fire 
of fusion which burned fiercely through all the country ; but it was 
a fire destined soon to burn out. Long before hostilities had ceased, 
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reaction against the impulse to centralization had reduced the Gen- 
eral Government to insignificance. It had come to be regarded 
with a jealousy scarcely less than had been felt toward the Crown 
Government ; and we find, a little later, the Virginian orator who 
had so eloquently declared the throwing down of all State barriers, 
vehemently opposing the adoption of the Constitution, as pro- 
posing a system of government too centralized for liberty. The 
outcome of this reaction was the Articles of Confederation, in which 
the attempt seemed to be made to restrict the General Government 
to the same powers and usages it had been conceded that the Crown 
Government could exercise. At best, it was an attempt to make 
the forms of the past serve the needs of the present ; and the omis- 
sion to give, what the Crown Government had, a power of coercion, 
made failure immediate and certain. In this we have the first 
movement to centralization and the reaction which followed it. 
The second movement was the adoption of the Constitution. 
Universal disorder, powerlessness, and threatened dismember- 
ment of the nation compelled the adoption of the Constitution. 
Practically, there had been no General Government since the reac- 
tion against the Continental Congress had begun. The State gov- 
ernments only had an existence. The eminent men who framed 
the Constitution proposed to give the national Government the 
forms and a like degree of power with that of any one of the State 
governments. The Constitution did not create new, it redistributed 
existing powers. It was a reorganization it proposed to effect, not 
a subversion. There was no function of government that the Con- 
stitution vested in the United States which was not already exer- 
cised in the fullest activity by the governments of the several 
States ; or partially and ineffectively by the then existing Congress, 
which in embryonic forms had judicial as well as legislative powers. 
Nevertheless, the majority of the people, the farming and planting 
classes especially, saw in the new instrument only a proposition to 
establish a monarchy disguised under republican forms. To them it 
seemed that “the cradle of the Constitution would be the grave of 
republican liberty.” A national Executive was the great bugbear. 
It looked too much likeaking. Neither could they see, nor could any 
man see, exactly to what extent the powers of the national Govern- 
ment could be pushed under this new system ; and most assuredly the 
Constitution would have been rejected, had not its rejection seemed 
to cast aside the last hope that remained of saving the country. It 
was adopted reluctantly, under the pressure cf universal distress. In 
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this we have the second great movement toward centralization. It 
was less radical than the first, but it was more permanent. The re- 
action was not long in coming ; and it came despite the incalculable 
benefits the Constitution conferred on the country. In creating 
a real, potent, and practical national Government to control the 
States, it gave to the country what it needed—rest and stability. At 
the close of Washington’s second term an immense improvement 
had taken place in the affairs of the nation. Its agricultural and 
commercial wealth had increased beyond all former example ; its 
foreign relations had been placed on a vastly better footing than 
they had been under the Confederation. Confidence had re- 
turned to trade ; commerce had expanded. Nevertheless, though 
these things were due to the success of the Federal party, which 
had saved the nation from dissolution and ruin, in proportion as the 
burden of distress was lifted from the country, the forces of reac- 
tion against the policy of federation ran stronger. The Constitu- 
tional or Federal party grew weaker and weaker, until, twelve 
years after the adoption of the Constitution, the party which had 
so bitterly opposed its adoption elected Jefferson to the Presidency 
and obtained complete control of the Government. They held it 
with but slight interruption from 1801 to 1860. During that time 
the ideas which Jefferson represented continued to work in the pub- 
lic mind, until another great crisis gave another powerful impulse 
toward centralization. 

I suppose that no lengthy argument will be demanded here to 
prove that the national Government received such an impetus 
through the civil war. Had the Government been confined in its 
operation strictly by the terms of the Constitution, there must to- 
day have been two or more confederacies dividing what were once 
the United States. It disregarded statutory limitations ; it as- 
sumed every power deemed essential to the preservation of the na- 
tional life. Its authority for the time being was strictly analogous 
to that exercised by the Continental Congress anterior to the adop- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation. What was done was done 





because the people temporarily consented to it. An immense moral 
force would be acquired by the Government simply from the fact 
that it had exercised these extensive powers ; but, from the neces- 
sities of the situation, much of this moral force was given concrete 
shape by certain amendments made to the Constitution, which per- 
manently vested in the General Government large rights of control 
over what before were exclusively State concerns. The full scope 
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of these amendments still remains to be judicially decided. They 
have, however, been found broad enough to authorize the virtual 
creation and maintenance, and the summary dissolution, of State 
governments.. But whatever may or may not be the complete full- 
ness of the powers which the General Government derives from 
them, they stand to-day as the enduring evidences in the organic 
law of the nation of the third and last great movement toward cen- 
tralization which has taken place in a century of our history. 

It can scarcely be necessary to inquire whether this movement 
has also been followed by a corresponding reaction, because the sim- 
ple fact that the Republican party is now a minority in both House 
and Senate is of itself sufficient evidence. If we compare the prog- 
ress of this reaction, so far as it has gone, with that which followed 
the last preceding movement toward centralization (i. e., the adop- 
tion of the Constitution), it will be found to be a little slower and 
yet wonderfully close. The terms of Presidents Lincoln and John- 
son must be excluded from the comparison, in that they were both 
concerned with war. We must begin with Grant, whose famous 
“Let us have peace ” struck the keynote for the country. General 
Grant went in on a flood-tide of popularity, the Republicans being 
then at the height of their power. Like Washington, he was the 
successful soldier of the war. At the close of his first term, the 
opposing political party was still so weak that they did not dare to 
hope for success with a candidate of their own, though the Republi- 
can party was split with disaffection. Grant was reélected by an 
overwhelming majority ; Washington was reélected unanimously, 
though great fears were felt that he would not be. But at the close 
of the second terms of both Grant and Washington we find a vast 
change come over the spirit of the parties. The Democratic party, 
though confronted by the united strength of their opponents, went 
into the canvass with Tilden against Hayes as confident and ag- 
gressive as were their predecessors when they nominated Jefferson 
against Adams. We know the disputed result ; but this much is 
undisputed, that Tilden was defeated by one vote only; and we 
know that by one vote Jefferson was defeated. The next Presiden- 
tial election will be the same in the order of progression from the 
first election of Grant as th=+ of 1800 was from the first election of 
Washington, when Jefferson was elected. It happens also that the 
election of that year turned on the vote of New York, as the next 
one will. The battle-ground of the contest was this State, and will 
be again. 
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The question which now presents itself is whether the processes 
of reaction from the centralizing movement of the civil war have so 
far exhausted their force that they may be overcome by new forces 
arising favorable to the Republicans. If not, they should produce 
their legitimate result in the election of a Democratic President in 
1880. 

Let me briefly recapitulate. I have said that the political move- 
ment of the nation had been in two lines of direction. In the line 
of bringing all classes of the people to a political equality, this 
movement has been in accord with the Jeffersonian idea, and we 
find that the successive changes of statutes and constitutions tend- 
ing to this result have in all cases been received with great popular 
favor, whichever party had the credit of them. But in respect to 
the several impulses toward the Hamiltonian idea, of a strong cen- 
tral Government, this does not appear. They have come from no 
popular liking for them, but under sharp and severe pressure. The 
effort being made, reaction has followed. It followed the first great 
outburst for nationality, and stripped the Continental Congress of 
nearly all its powers ; it followed the acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion, and overthrew the party which had secured its adoption ; it 
has followed the civil war, and the party which brought it to a suc- 
cessful termination is a minority in the national councils. In each 
of these instances the student of history, in surveying the whole 
ground, can see many reasons why such reactive processes should 
not have taken place, and only one why they should. But that one 
is more powerful than all the others. It is that the majority of the 
people are by instinct Democratic and only by reason Republican. 
That is to say, they are temporarily the one and permanently the 
other. The Republican represents the party of action. When a 
great work has to be done, this party will be in the ascendancy ; 
when it has been done, the Conservative party succeeds and enjoys the 
fruit. This also is noticeable: There is never any undoing of the 
work done. The people took back the powers they gave the Con- 
tinental Congress, but they did not return to their allegiance to the 
British Crown ; they overthrew the Federal party, but they did 
not disturb the governmental system that party had established ; 
they have reduced the Republicans to a minority, but no sane man 
questions the validity of the constitutional amendments or reasserts 
the doctrine of secession. Reaction in politics is in the nature of 
rest after effort ; and so far as it is now acting it must be calcu- 
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lated as a force working in favor of the party which represents the 
Jeffersonian idea of government. 

I count among the forces working against this, the feeling of 
alarm aroused in the country by the action of the present Congress. 
When the plainest dictates of common sense pointed out as the prop- 
er course a policy of quiet and political inactivity, only a blind greed 
to grasp fruits already ripening to their fall could have prompted 
the measures of the extra session. Its folly, I believe, is now gen- 
erally recognized ; but not before it had turned the eyes of the 
people once more to General Grant as the man to rescue the coun- 
try from threatened dangers. A cry for “the strong man” is heard. 
Such a cry was heard toward the close of President Adams’s Ad- 
ministration, and we have the evidence that the Federalists desired 
to again put Washington in nomination, as General Grant is talked 
of now. Just as it is now, it was the fear of danger from the 
South which prompted the movement. And the danger then was 
about as great as it is now. The work which the Nationalists of 
of 1776 did, which the Federalists of 1789 consolidated, has never 
been undone. The work which the Republican party has done, no 
other party will ever undo. 

CutTupert MILs. 
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Hector Berlioz. 
The Edinburgh Reviewers. 
Seargent 8. Prentiss. 


Mr. Apruorp has done an important service to art in collecting 
and translating a volume of selections from the writings of Hector 
Berlioz.* Works on the history and theory of music are perhaps 
quite numerous enough, but in literature, properly so called, music 
has been surprisingly barren. The essays and criticisms of Berlioz 
are so bright, so sensible, so intelligible, and in many respects so 
sound, that at first sight it seems strange that the task Mr. Apthorp 
has now so happily accomplished should not have been undertaken 
before. But in truth it is only within a very short time that the 
world has begun to understand the proper place of Berlioz even as 
a musical composer. It can not be said that he was neglected in 
his own day ; on the contrary, he made a great noise in the world as 
he acted his fitful and stormy part in the drama of life; he was 
listened to with a curiosity which artists of original and independent 
mind do not easily succeed in attracting, and he was fully appreci- 
ated by some of the greatest musicians of the time, by Liszt espe- 
cially, by Paganini, and by Schumann. Still, the public was very 
far from comprehending him while he lived; and it is probable 
that the interest now shown in his works in France and America is 
owing in no slight measure to Liszt and Wagner, who, with truer 
poetic genius, have labored in the school of which he was one of the 
founders. 

Mr. Apthorp has very properly made his sketch of the composer’s 
life principally out of the Autobiography. Sometimes in its bitter 
pages—and oftener in the essays and letters of travel—we have a 

* Hector Berlioz. Selections from his Letters, and A’sthetic, Huorous, and Satiri- 
cal Writings. Translated, and preceded by a Biographical Sketch of ‘he Author, by 
William F. Apthorp. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo, pp. x.—427. 
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glimpse of the characteristics which made Berlioz inexpressibly dear 
to his few personal friends ; but most of what he has written about 
his life is a record of suffering and despair. He had a passion for 
music almost from infancy, and his parents thwarted him in it, be- 
ing resolved that he should be a doctor. He taught himself to play 
on a shrieking old flageolet ; he quarreled with his father; he left 
home with his mother’s curse ; he supported himself while studying 
at the Conservatoire by singing in the chorus of a second-rate the- 
atre ; he married twice, and was wretched in both unions. Hunger, 
sorrow, tumult, hatred, filled his wretched and laborious life. There 
are few books more distressing than the brilliant volumes in which, 
with dramatic force, with quick observation, with keen humor, with 
strong and vivid phrase, the splendid and unhappy master has de- 
scribed his triumphs and his trials, the agonies of his sensitive heart, 
the paroxysms of his despair, his mocking skepticism, his savage 
contempt for the imbecility and dishonesty of men, his longing for 
a death which he saw nothing beyond. On the last page he wrote 
the lines from “ Macbeth” : 


*“ Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


And yet in reading his Mémoires one can hardly resist the sus- 
picion that they are not exactly true. There is possibly some al- 
lowance to be made for theatrical exaggerations and for the grim 
enjoyment which certain people find in the analysis and demonstra- 
tion of their own anguish. We may be pardoned for doubting 
some of the incidents of the furious journey of Berlioz from Flor- 
ence toward Paris, bent upon killing “two guilty women and one 
innocent man”—with suicide to follow. He tells us that he 
equipped himself with female disguise for the better execution of 
his project, forgot the costume in changing carriages, bought another 
on the road, suddenly came to his senses, and, stopping at Nice, sat 
down to write the overture to “ King Lear.” We may hesitate to 
believe in the heart-breaking affection he professes for his unfortu- 
nate first wife, when he confesses in the same breath that he found 
elsewhere the peace which he could not enjoy at his own fireside. 
We can not persuade ourselves of the reality of the frenzy with 
which he records the end of this unhappy woman, separated from 
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her faithless husband, paralyzed, speechless, a deserted wreck. “ De- 
struction, hell-fire, and all the cataclysms of nature,” he cries ; 
“blood and tears, my brain congeals in my skull at the thought of 
these horrors. God is stupid and cruel in his infinite indifferences. 
Shakespeare ! Shakespeare ! thou alone art the God who is kind to 
artists’ souls ; fold us to thy bosom, father, kiss us!” We are not 
even convinced of the historic fidelity of his narrative when he de- 
scribes the more decorous passion of his declining years, and tells 
how at the age of sixty-one, after a long and varied experience of 
domestic infelicity, he presented himself before a widow of sixty- 
seven whom he had loved and forgotten just half a century earlier, 
and with much ceremonious emotion renewed the illusions of his 
youth. 

There was one torment, however, in the life of Berlioz, which 
the Mémoires probably do not exaggerate. He submitted for twenty 
years to the drudgery of writing a weekly feuilleton for the “ Jour- 
nal des Débais.” The labor of producing a fixed amount of copy 
at stated interva!s must have been a real pain to him, but the worst 
part of the critic’s duty was, doubtless, listening night after night 
to performances which filled him with rage and disgust. Some of 
the fruits of this long toil, collected in Paris in several volumes, are 
given in Mr. Apthorp’s judicious selections. There are passages 
which glow with generous appreciation and poetic enthusiasm, es- 
says sparkling with wit and fancy, criticisms loaded with rare knowl- 
edge tersely and clearly expressed, humorous conceits, droll and 
pertinent anecdotes, pages of honest anger and savage sarcasm. 
He begins his Sotrées d Orchestre with the grotesque invention of 
“a lyric theatre in which it is the custom for the musicians of the 
orchestra, of whom many are men of wit, to indulge in reading and 
even in chit-chat of more or less musical nature during the perform- 
ance of mediocre operas—that is to say, that a good deal of read- 
ing and talking goes on.” Often the extravagance and wild droll- 
ery of the essay suggests not so much the exuberance of good humor 
as the revolt of a sensitive spirit against atask which has become 
almost unbearable. Nearly all the wit has a bitter flavor ; but the 
criticism for the most part is wholesome. Prejudiced as he was on 
some points, Berlioz had a high ideal in art, and if he frequently 
failed to reach it in his music, it was always discernible in his 
writings. Some of his more serious essays are well worth bringing 
together in another volume of translations. Perhaps Mr. Apthorp, 
one of the few American critics who unite literary aptitude with 
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an adequate knowledge of music, may be tempted to andertake 
it. 

The correspondence of the late Macvey Napier * shows a curious 
picture of the interior of a most interesting literary circle. Mr. 
Napier was editor of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica” and of the 
“Edinburgh Review,” succeeding Jeffrey in the latter post in 1829, 
and reigning over the great Whig periodical until his death in 1847. 
He corresponded copiously with his contributors—with Brougham, 
Macaulay, Jeffrey, Carlyle, McCulloch, Bulwer, Sir James Stephen, 
and others of less note—and the contributors seem to have confided 
to him with extreme frankness not only their criticisms on the Re- 
view, and their occasional complaints of his management, but also 
their private opinions about one another, and now and then, their 
judgments of themselves. Napier’s administration of the Review 
was adroit and fortunate, and some of the brightest years in its his- 
tory fall within the period of his control. There was a strong bond 
of union between the editor and his staff. The very freedom and 
abundance of the fault-finding which appears in these letters is an 
evidence of good understanding. It was an indulgence which the 
writers allowed themselves as a matter of course, and there is no 
sign here that Napier took it amiss. 

His position, however, was by no means an easy one. Brough- 
am in particular was a perpetual torment. As one of the founders 
of the Review, the most lavish of its contributors (he sometimes 
wrote six articles in a single number), and the oracle of its politics, 
he felt himself to be the most important of the company, and he 
asserted his prerogative the more vehemently, no doubt, because 
he was half conscious of the superiority of Macaulay. When he 
heard that Macaulay, then in Paris, was writing for the Review a 
paper on the Revolution of 1830, he insisted that Napier should 
rescind the engagement. “I must beg,” he writes, “and indeed 
make a point of giving you my thoughts on the Revolution, and 
therefore pray send off your countermand to Macaulay. . . . I 
have already begun my article, and it is of great importance that it 
should stand at the head.” Macaulay, who had already expended a 
month’s labor on the paper, was of course highly displeased. “I 
always knew,” he says, “ that in every association, literary or politi- 
cal, Brougham would wish to domineer. I knew also that no editor 


* Selection from the Correspondence of the Late Macvey Napier, Esq. Edited by 
his Son, Macvey Napier. London: Macmillan & Co. 8vo, pp. xvi.—555. 
VOL. CXXIX.—NO, 277. 41 
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of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ could, without risking the ruin of the 
publication, resolutely oppose the demands of a man so able and 
powerful. ... The present constitution of the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view’ is this, that at whatever time Brougham may be pleased to 
notify his intention of writing on any subject, all previous engage- 
ments are to be considered as annulled by that notification. ... I 
would sacrifice much to your convenience. But I can not tell you 
how my heart and soul rise up against the thought of sacrificing 
anything to his love of domination.” Macaulay declared that he 
would write no more for the Review, and was persuaded with some 
difficulty to reconsider this resolution. Mr. Napier wrote to Lord 
Brougham some time afterward: “All the embarrassments that 
have occurred in my management of the Review have arisen from 
my desire to secure the continuance of your assistance. The fact 
is—and I have ample means of establishing it—that I have on more 
than one occasion put its existence to hazard from my yielding more 
to your wishes than others thought I ought to have done.” Yet we 
find Brougham complaining to Napier: “ Ever since you succeeded 
to the management of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ I have found that 
my assistance was reckoned, justly, God knows, a very secondary 
object, and that one of the earliest friends of the journal, and who 
had (Jeffrey will inform you) enabled it to struggle through its first 
difficulties as much as any one or even two of the contributors, was 
now next thing to laid upon the shelf. This is the common lot of 
those who, in any concern, outlive their contemporaries, and no one, 
I must say it for myself, in this world has less of personal punctilio 
about him, or cares less for such trifles when in pursuit of a great 
object. But, at the same time, I really do feel that I ought not to 
be merely made a hack of, and ‘ offered’ such and such books ; that 
is, whatever nobody else likes to do. Yet it does so happen that of 
late years this is my position. Dr. Southey, I assure you, is con- 
sidered in a very different way by the ‘Quarterly Review.’” Emp- 
son “has hinted to me,” wrote Macaulay, referring to another 
matter, “that Brougham has been plaguing you. Really that man 
is the devil.” Jeffrey told Napier that Brougham was always so 
jealous of new contributors that he found it prudent not to let him 
know their names. 

By most of the Edinburgh set the services of Macaulay were 
cordially and even enthusiastically applauded, and it is pleasant to 
remark the unaffected delight with which men, who might have 
been suspected of a little jealousy for their own fame, watched the 
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splendid course of this most brilliant of reviewers. “ What mor- 
tal,” exclaimed Jeffrey to Napier, when he read Macaulay’s cele- 
brated essay on Lord Bacon, “could ever dream of cutting out the 
least particle of this precious work to make it fit better into your 
Review? It would be worse than paring down the Pitt diamond to 
fit the old setting of a dowager’s ring. It is altogether magnificent 
—et prope divinum. Since Bacon himself, I do not know that there 
has been anything so fine. I have read it, not only with delight, 
but with emotion—with throbbings of the heart and tears in the 
eye.” “He has always been improving,” wrote Mr. (afterward Sir 
James) Stephen; “and in the paper on Lord Bacon he shows 
powers of a far higher order than in any other of his writings. It 
is the most considerable performance of its kind which has appeared 
in my day, and would have conferred a lasting place in English 
literature on him, had he written nothing else.” “I may differ 
with Macaulay,” said Bulwer, “but his genius in this article, as in 
all else, is of a prodigious and gigantic character. He is formed to 
be the man of his age.” Carlyle, not lavish of compliments, de- 
clared him “always spirited and emphatic, worth reading even on 
a worn-out matter.” Lord Cockburn, although he believed him to 
be, “as a corrupter of style, more dangerous to the young than Gib- 
bon,” nevertheless “ rejoiced in all his deliveries.” “ Delighting, as 
I always do, in his thoughts, views, and knowledge, I feel too often 
compelled to curse and roar at his words and the structure of his 
composition.” Only one of Mr. Napier’s correspondents was al- 
ways angry and dissatisfied. Brougham hated Macaulay, and 
Macaulay detested Brougham. The Chancellor was savage in his 
criticisms on the Bacon essay, in which he found “ignorance,” 
“no science at all,” an inability to reason, and a style characterized 
by garrulity rather than copiousness. The essay on Lord Clive 
“merited execration”; and the admission of “ Macaulay’s most 
profligate political morality” to the “Edinburgh Review,” almost 
broke his heart. “No, no; all the sentences a man can turn, even 
if he made them in pure taste, and not in Tom’s snip-snap taste of 
the Lower Empire, all won’t avail against a rotten morality. The 
first and most sacred duty of a public man, and, above all, an au- 
thor, is to keep by honest and true doctrine—never to relax—never 
to countenance vice—ever to hold fast by virtue.” Of the essay on 
Sir William Temple, Brougham wrote: “ Macaulay’s is an excel- 
lent paper, only he does take a terrible space to turn in. Good 
God! what an awful man he would have been in Nisi Prius!” 
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When Macaulay returned from India, he did not call on Brougham. 
“ As he is the second or third greatest bore in society I have ever 
known,” wrote the Chancellor, “‘ and I have little time to be bored, 
I don’t at all lament it ; but I certainly know that he is by others 
despised for it, as he is pretty sure one day to hear.” On another 
oceasion he says: “He is absolutely renowned in society as the 
greatest bore that ever yet appeared. I have seen people come in 
from Holland House breathless and knocked up, and able to say 
nothing but ‘Oh, dear! oh, mercy!’ ‘What’s the matter?’ being 
asked. ‘Oh, Macaulay!’ Then every one said: ‘That accounts 
for it. You’re lucky to be alive,’ etc. Edinburgh is now cele- 
brated for having given us the two most perfect bores that have 
ever yet been known in London, for Jack Campbell” [the author of 
the “Lives of the Lord Chancellors”] “in the House of Lords is 
just what poor Tom is in private society.” 

The feeling on Macaulay’s side was almost equally strong, but 
it was not malevolent, and his estimate of Brougham’s contributions 
to the Review was not distorted by his personal antipathy to the 
writer. Upon many of these essays he placed a very high value. 
He spoke of Brougham, however, as “an habitual and incurable 
traitor,” “ squandering the remains of his public character in an at- 
tempt to ruin the party of which he was [once] a member.” “ He 
has done wonders this session,” he writes to Napier in 1838, “A 
mere tongue, without a party and without a character, in an un- 
friendly audience, and with an unfriendly press, never did half so 
much before. As Sydney Smith says, ‘ verily, he hath a devil.’ . . . 
As for Brougham, he has reached that happy point at which it is 
equally impossible for him to gain character or to lose it.” We find 
nothing in the letters of the other Edinburgh Reviewers to mitigate 
the harsh judgment pronounced by Macaulay. Jeffrey, who was on 
much better terms with the Chancellor, sustains it ; and the others, 
when they speak of Brougham at all, show no liking for his society 
and no respect for his character. Nor do Brougham’s own letters 
leave an altogether pleasant impression. Macaulay, on the other 
hand, appears in this correspondence to singular advantage—frank, 
manly, generous, amiable, and modest. 

There are some amusingly characteristic letters from Bulwer ; 
there are two notes from Thackeray, who mourns “ for several love- 
ly jokes and promising facetie which were born, and might have 
lived,” but for the mutilating scissors of the editor—“ Oh, to think 
of my pet passages gone for ever!” ; there are tremendously em- 
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phatic letters from Dickens; and there are letters of Carlyle’s, 
much gentler than one would have expected from that rugged phi- 
losopher. As an illustration of the fallibility of a trained literary 
judgment, the following extract from one of Jeffrey’s letters to Na- 
pier is worth preserving: “I fear Carlyle will not do, that is, if you 
do not take the liberties and the pains with him that I did, by strik- 
ing out freely and writing in occasionally. The misfortune is, that 
he is very obstinate, and, I am afraid, conceited, and unluckily in a 
place like this he finds people enough to abet and applaud him to 
intercept the operation of the otherwise infallible remedy of general 
avoidance and neglect. It is a great pity, for he is a man of genius 
and industry, and with the capacity of being an elegant and im- 
pressive writer.” 

The Memoir of Seargent Smith Prentiss, by his brother, George 
L. Prentiss,* was originally published in 1855, It is reprinted now, 
with no other change than a new preface, after the book has long 
been out of circulation, and the fame of its subject has become lit- 
tle more than a vague tradition. Prentiss died at the age of forty- 
two, leaving no permanent memorial of his brilliant career. He 
was an orator of transcendent powers, of whose eloquence only a 
few poor fragments have been preserved ; 2 politician who shunned 
office, and occupied himself rather in the brief excitement of elec- 
tion campaigns than in the lasting work of legislation. As the 
generation which fell under the extraordinary charm of his personal 
influence passes away, it is inevitable that he should sink to a much 
lower place in the list of American celebrities than rightly belongs 
to him. The republication of this Memoir, however, will freshen 
for a while the fading portrait of a man who ought not to be for- 
gotten. Some of the public questions with which Prentiss con- 
cerned himself have again become vital topics of the day. Repudi- 
ation, banking, the sentiment of Union, the spirit of nationality, the 
manipulation of Federal patronage, are once more among the chief 
issues of American politics, and there are speeches made by Pren- 
tiss forty years ago which need little change to adapt them to the 
circumstances of the present day. 

Even as a story of adventure the life of Seargent S. Prentiss is 
well worth reading. He was born in Maine, and after spending 
two years at Bowdoin College he went West to seek his fortune. 


* A Memoir of S. S. Prentiss. Edited by his Brother. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 2 vols., 12mo, pp. 882, 581. 
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Hundreds of the best young men of New England set forth on just 
such a quest in those days, and the experiences of this lame lad of 
eighteen, who rode away from the farm one afternoon with just 
money enough to reach the Ohio, and no definite plan for earning 
a living after he got there, were probably not uncommon, “The 
wagon and Old Gray were at the door; a huge trunk filled with a 
two years’ outfit, and many a token of maternal and sisterly affec- 
tion, was in its place ; amid numerous tears the farewell embrace was 
given ; then climbing quickly to his seat, his manly countenance 
bright with hope, and followed by devout benedictions, he rode 
away toward Portland. .. . If I were now to witness one quietly de- 
parting for the moon, it could hardly appear so wonderful as his 
setting out for the far West then seemed to me.” After a short 
stay in Cincinnati he made his way to Natchez. He became tutor 
to a planter’s family ; he read law in his spare hours ; and after 
admission to the bar he removed to Vicksburg. Before he was 
thirty he had earned a fortune in his profession, and had made 
himself one of the most famous men in the United States. His 
most remarkable achievement was a speech delivered in the House 
of Representatives in support of his own claim to a contested seat. 
“From the moment Mr. Prentiss opened his mouth in the House of 
Representatives the public press throughout the Union resounded 
with his praise ; descriptions of his person and speeches, scraps of 
his private history, anecdotes of his wit and humor, formed for 
several weeks no small part of the correspondence from Washing- 
ton. . . . Wherever you traveled, North, South, East, or West ; 
wherever you found yourself, in parlor or steamboat saloon, in 
stage-coach or hotel, the chance was that you would catch the 
name of §. 8S. Prentiss. The desire to see and hear him was just 
as strong in Philadelphia, New York, and Boston as in the back- 
woods of Mississippi; and his eloquence seemed to have an equal 
charm for the most cultivated and the most illiterate, of both 
sexes and of every age.” But, although he burst into Congress 
with such a sensation, he accomplished little after he got there. 
He hated the life of the capital, and he had no toleration for politi- 
cal intrigues. After the triumph of the repudiation party in Mis- 
sissippi, he indignantly left the State, and he devoted his last years 
to the practice of law in New Orleans, and to a struggle with his 
debts. 

The Memoir is composed principally of Prentiss’s private letters 
to his mother, and his brothers and sisters. They show him to 
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have been a man of warm and tender heart, boundless generosity, 
simplicity, and truth. Although they are singularly deficient in 
ease, grace, and narrative or descriptive power—for Prentiss was 
a very commonplace writer—they open for us an interesting 
view of the state of society in the Southwest in what now seems 
almost a dark and barbarous age. To complete the picture we 
must turn to the abundant reminiscences by personal friends with 
which Mr. George Prentiss has enriched his volumes. Cards, 
whisky, and dueling-pistols were then considered the necessary 
equipment of a Mississippi gentleman, and Prentiss accommodated 
himself in some degree to the manners of the people among whom 
he lived. 
Joun R, G, Hassarp, 
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